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Among the many factors which have been recognized as effective 
in the creation and growth of the Renaissance the one chosen for 
emphasis in this paper is the promise of unbelievably good things 
held out to those who acquired learning. From this point of view 
the Renaissance in England came, in some measure, as the result 
of propaganda. Perhaps there is no reason to doubt that the Re- 
naissanee in western Europe in all its principal centers, Italy, 
France, Spain, the Low Countries, and England, arose out of prac- 
tically the same conditions and assumed in various centers character- 
istic local or national differences. 

John Addington Symonds and other scholars have stressed the 
relative importance of the classical revival, but even in Symonds 
there is no disposition to make light of other factors. ‘‘It was 
scholarship,’’ he says, ‘‘first and last, which revealed to men the 
wealth of their own minds.’’? ‘‘Contact with Islam in the south 
and east, diplomatic relations with the Turks, familiarity with the 
mixed races of Spain, and commerce with the nations of the north, 
had widened the sympathies of the Italians, and taught them to 
regard humanity as one large family.’’* Although he gives the 
Revival of Learning as the first cause of the Renaissance, he men- 
tions the following considerations as the second cause: ‘‘Instead 
of empire and papacy, the sun and moon of the medieval system, 
a federation of peoples, separate in type and divergent in interests, 
yet bound together by common tendencies, common culture and 
common efforts, came into existence.’’** Symonds also allows for 


1A paper read before Comparative Literature Group V of The Modern 
Language Association of America at its annual meeting in 1927. 


2 Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, New York, 1893, pp. 7-18. 
3 The Renaissance in Italy, Vol. II, pp. 4-10. 
4 Article on the Renaissance, 11th Ed., Vol. XXIII, pp. 83 ff. 
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the force of reaction against the dominant ideas of the Middle Ages, 
then becoming obsolete. The late Professor R. C. Jebb in the 
Cambridge Modern History® dwells particularly on the Revival of 
Learning in two aspects: ‘‘the recovery of a lost culture and the 
renewed diffusion of a liberal spirit which for centuries had been 
dead or sleeping.’’ There is no doubt that the Renaissance in Eng- 
land owed much to the actual and immediate influence of the clas- 
sies in the sense in which Symonds and Jebb understood it. Miss 
Edith Sichel sees the Renaissance as ‘‘the result of a universal 
impulse, and that impulse was preceded by something like a revela- 
tion, a revelation of intellect and of the possibilities of man.’” 
Burckhardt, as is well known, takes a much less mystical view. 
He stresses the development of cities and the equality of classes. 
We must insist upon it, as one of the chief propositions of this book, that 
it was not the revival of antiquity alone, but its union with the genius of the 
Italian people, which achieved the conquest of the western world.... But the 
great and general enthusiasm of the Italians for classical antiquity did not 
display itself before the fourteenth centruy. For this a development of civic 
life was required, which took place only in Italy, and there not till then. It 
was needful that noble and burger should first learn to dwell together on equal 
terms, and that a social world should arise which felt the want of culture and 
had the leisure and means to obtain it.8 
Almost no historian of the Renaissance fails to call attention to 
the importance of the printing press as a means of stimulating 
through a more general education the activities of the Renaissance.°® 
The Renaissance in England was obviously moral, political, and 
religious, like the Renaissance in the Low Countries; but it was 
also intensely ambitious and practical. The latter quality appears 
also strongly in Italy and France. When any issue presented itself, 
the Englishman of the Sixteenth Century tended to choose that 
aspect of it which had most to offer. To realize this commonplace 


5 Vol. I, pp. 523-584. 

6 See Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IV, ch. i, ‘‘ Translators’’ 
by Charles Whibley; also Vol. III, ch. i, ‘‘ Englishmen and the Classical Re- 
naissance’’ by T. M. Lindsay. Conley, C. H., The First English Translators 
of the Classics. Yale Univ. Press, 1927. Also Jebb, loc. cit., pp. 579-580, 
where the author quotes Ascham’s letter on the revival of learning at Cam- 
bridge; and Gee, J. A., The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset. Yale Univ. 
Press, 1928, and the references there given, for a discussion of Fisher’s and 
Fox’s establishment of humanism at Cambridge and Oxford respectively. 

7 The Renaissance, New York and London, n.d., p. 8. 

8 Burckhardt, Jacob. The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. by 
S. G. C. Middlemore. London and New York, 1904, pp. 171-5; also pp. 359 ff. 

® See, for example, Jusserand, J. J. A Literary History of the English 
People. New York and London, 1906. Vol. II, pp. 26-40. 
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one has only to consider Francis Bacon and his ambition to carry 
to completion man’s domination of nature. There was on the one 
side an element of faith and on the other an element of promise. 
What the Eighteenth Century and the Nineteenth Century had to 
offer as the reward of learning was as nothing to what the Sixteenth 
Century professed itself able to do. The science or pseudo-science 
of the English Renaissance was ready to explain everything. Its 
claims were infinite. It could cure man’s body, save his soul, pro- 
vide him with foreknowledge, develop his power of mind, make his 
fortune in money or love, arm him against passion in himself or 
deceit in others, and allocate him not only in the material but in 
the spiritual world. In order that man might avail himself of these 
opportunities it was necessary that he should be free and should 
know how to read. The invention of printing and the cheapness 
of printed books had made provision for the latter, and the former 
was provided for in the freedom of the will with which he was en- 
dowed by his theology and his psychology. He had before him 
both the necessity and the opportunity of seeking his own salvation. 

What happened in the English Renaissance was not a superecession 
of old ideas by new. It is doubtful if that has ever so happened 
or could happen. It was rather a development of the implications 
which learning, classical and scholastic, had always had. The me- 
dieval world had had a large share of the doctrines of antiquity, 
an extensive body of dicta, well organized by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the Schoolmen, for the explanation and codrdination of the 
visible universe and the solution of the problem of living the human 
life. The new learning was mainly engaged in showing the pos- 
sibilities of the old. There was nothing destructive of foundations 
until the time of Bacon and Hobbes. Not only had the seven liberal 
arts been greatly amplified and improved after the re-introduction 
into Europe of the writings of Aristotle and other ancients, but in 
the Thirteenth century there had been added to the curriculum the 
three philosophies. The effect of the introduction of the three philos- 
ophies into the curriculum was to create the widespread knowledge 
of cosmology and psychology which is found among learned men 
in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth centuries.’° 


10 That the content of the schools was as stated appears plainly from the 
statutes of the University of Paris and by implication in many other docu- 
ments. (Rashdell, Hastings. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Oxford, 1895, Vol. I, pp. 433-462 et passim.) An idea of what was actually 
done by way of preparation for examinations, the common corpus of instruction 
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We are familiar with the Renaissance belief in a perfectly or- 
ganized universe, every part of which had its place, its functions, 
and its inter-relations. There were the microcosm with its intricate 
correspondences with the macrocosm, the hierarchy of the angels 
and the theory of disembodied or original spirits, the correspond- 
ences between both and the universe, the doctrine of spirits, humors, 
and temperaments, and the vast belief in analogies and types ac- 
cording to which everything on earth had its significance and every 
evil its antidote,—the whole constituting a grand machine through 
which Providence or fate operated.1! The Renaissance assisted men 
to believe all this, to believe in a world immediately under God’s 
guidance and having about it possibilities of perfection and achieve- 
ment ready to yield to virtue and reason, which were one and the 
same. Common men had never before known the possibilities of 
this world as plainly revealed by science and philosophy and had 
never before had a chance to exploit them. One can understand 
the bright zeal of the men of the Renaissance when they learned 
of this bonanza. 

In reviewing what the various sciences had to offer let us begin 
with the ancient science of logic. Throughout all the activities of 
the Romans and the Schoolmen the logic of Aristotle had remained 
essentially unchanged. It carried with it, and still carries with it, 
a flattering promise of power. Even the changes of Ramus are not 
essential. He merely inverted the traditional order and treated 
invention before judgment. What he does is to announce a prac- 


of the time, appears in Margarita Philosophica (Editions, Friburg, 1503; 
Strassburg, 1504 bis, 1508, 1512, 1515; Basle, 1508, 1517, 1523%, 1535, 1583; 
Venice, (Italian trans., 1599), which presents complete treatises on grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy (to which is added 
astrology), together with Philosophia triceps: Naturalis, Rationalis, and 
Moralis. Philosophia Rationalis is mainly psychological, and of course physi- 
ological. Vives protests against the use of such secondary works as margaritae 
and recommends resort to original sources (Watson, Foster. Vives: On Educa- 
tion. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1913, p. eviii, referring to De Causis Corruptarum 
Artium. Opera, Valencian ed., vi, p. 61). 

11 The Heptaplus of Pico della Mirandola presents such an organization. A 
threefold division of essences, angelic or intelligible, celestial, and sublunary, 
with man, the microcosm, constitute the universe. He finds correspondence 
between the nine spheres of corruptible forms and the nine celestial spheres, 
between seraphic intelligence and the sun, between cherubic intelligence and 
the moon, and throughout a metaphysical interpretation of the Ptolemaic 
cosmogeny. He adds to this the Platonic theory of an intelligible world be- 
hind the phenomenal, the Christian idea of a heaven, and the Pseudo-Dionysiac 
nine orders of angels as above corresponding to the nine spheres, as of course 
the Platonic doctrine of microcosm and macrocosm. All this he applies to 
the Mosaic genesis. 
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tical end and declare (with Faustus), Bene disserere est finis logices. 
Logic as he expounds it is not only an instrument for the ascertain- 
ment of truth and the detection of error, but also a means of in- 
terpreting the word of God, a veritable key to the mind of God.'? 
The claims of the followers of Ramus are also most extensive. Dud- 
ley Fenner, The Artes of Logike and Rethorike, 1584, offers a meth- 
od of government in the family, the upbringing of children, and 
the clarification of the Scriptures. Abraham Fraunce, Lawiers 
Logike, 1588 and two other issues, though drawing his examples 
from Spenser and the poets, claims to set to rights the analysis of 
legal causes. The logic of Aristotle in the form given it by Melanc- 
thon held sway over the Protestant world; but even Thomas Blunde- 
ville (The Art of Logike, 1599, 1611, 1619) and Thomas Wilson 
(The Rule of Reason, 1551, 1552, 1553, 1563, 1567, 1584?, 1593), 
both of whom are Aristotelians, are not behind the Ramists in their 
claims. Logie to them was a study by means of which a Protestant 
man might find out the truth, elude the devil and his agents, and 
thus achieve salvation. 

The claims of ethics were stupendous. It told men how to be 
successful as well as how to be good, and was popular for that 
reason. These claims are to be found in Boethius and throughout 
the Middle Ages, but it required the re-introduction of Aristotelian 
ethics, as interpreted by the Italians, to make the subject sufficiently 
enticing. There were two methods of ethical study side by side in 
the latter half of the Sixteenth Century. There were the books of 
the Sayings of the Wise, to which the Dictes and Sayings of Philoso- 
phers occupied a somewhat original position. Such books continued 
to be made and remade, printed and reprinted, throughout the 
Sixteenth Century and most of the next.** About the middle of 


12 Ramus was translated into English three times before 1640: first, by M. 
R. Makylmenaeum, 1574; secondly, by A. Wotton, 1626; thirdly, by R. Fage, 
1632. 


13 The Dictes was issued four times by Caxton, 1477 bis, 1480?, 1489, and 
once by Wynkyn de Worde, 1528. Perhaps the most significant body of work 
in this field is that of William Baldwin and Thomas Palfreyman. Baldwin 
issued in 1547 A Treatise of Morall Philosophie, contaynyng the Sayinges of 
the Wyse. This was reissued in 1550 and again between 1550 and 1555, one 
of the reissues having been augmented by Thomas Palfreyman. In 1555 
Baldwin issued a fourth edition and, in the dedication to the Earl of Hertford, 
protests against the re-handling of his materials by Palfreyman. The un- 
daunted Palfreyman issued a new edition in 1557. Tottel issued the book 
again in 1564 as ‘‘twise augmented by T. Paulfreyman & and now once again 
enlarged by the first aucthor.’’ Another edition, ‘‘ye third time enlarged by 
T. Paulfreyman,’’ appeared in 1567, with re-issues in 1575 and 1579. T. 
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the century the Ethics of Aristotle appeared and no doubt became 
more popularly known.’* Aristotelian ethics was not, however, read 
so much in its original form as in adaptations. There was a flood 
of Italian and French ethical works increasing as the Sixteenth 
Century went on. It is these which interpret the possibilities of 
ethical study. The Sixteenth Century placed before itself the ideal 
of developing the different faculties of man, the ideal of univer- 
sality, and there was nothing in their psychology which precluded 
achievement on equal terms by every human soul, since the soul, 
as a divine substance, was illimitable and needed only to realize 
itself through the vesture of the flesh. 

Perhaps the subject that concerned ethical thinkers most was the 
qualities and functions of the perfect prince and the perfect cour- 
tier, a subject still uppermost in the mind of Francis Bacon, as 
witnessed by his Advice to Sir George Villiers Afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham and many other writings. The Sixteenth Century 
treated the subject of the perfect prince with a meticulousness of 
detail rarely equaled in the world’s literature.’ 

An indication that the learning of the age sifted down to the 
plain people from the classes ordinarily called educated is furnished 


Este put out the book as for the fourth time enlarged by Palfreyman, and 
there were later issues in 1587, 1591, 1596, 1600, 1610, 1620? (the sixth time 
enlarged), 16357, 16407. Richard Taverner, The Garden of Wysdom is also 
important. It appeared in 1539 bis, 1540? (augmented); a second book in 
1539; both books together twice by 1550 and again in 15557 Taverner was 
also the compiler of the most popular book of the adages and apothegms of 
Erasmus (issued also in other forms frequently in both Latin and English), 
Prouerbes or Adagies with newe addicions gathered out of the Chiliades of 
Erasmus, 1539 bis, 1545, 1547, 1550, 1552, 1560, 1569. There were also of 
course numerous forms of the Distiches of Cato and many other books for 
school use. 
14 The Ethiques of Aristotle, trans. by J. Wilkinson, 1547. 


15 Take, for example these books: Laurence Humphrey, The Nobles, or Of 
Nobilitye, 1563; Matthieu Coignet, Politique Discourse upon Trueth and Lying, 
trans. by Sir Edward Hoby, 1586; Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Aca- 
demie, trans. by T. B. Bowes, 1586, 1589, 1594, 1602, 1614 (including a third 
volume translated by J. Dolman), 1618 (the whole); Philippe de Mornay, The 
True Knowledge of a Mans owne selfe, trans. by A. Munday, 1602; and many 
other works by de Mornay; Remigio Nannini, Civill Considerations, trans. from 
the French of Gabriel Chappuys by W. T., 1601; Girolamo Cardano, Cardanus 
Comforte, trans. by T. Bedingfield, 1573, 1576; Lodowick Bryskett, A Dis- 
course of Civill Life, 1606, based on the second part of Giraldi’s De gli Heca- 
tommitht (See Henry R. Plomer and Tom Peete Cross, The Life and Corres- 
pondence of Lodowick Bryskett. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927, pp. 77-84) ; 
Thomas Blundeville’s Three Morall Treatises (trans. from Plutarch’s Moralia), 
1580; Guillaume Du Vair, The Moral Philosophie of the Stociks, trans. by 
Thomas James (?), 1597; Sir Richard Barckley, A Discourse of the Felicitie 
of Man, 1603, 1631. 
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by a quite marvelous book of morals for ordinary citizens, the title- 
page of which indicates its scope: The Court of Good Counsel. 
Wherein is set down the true Rules, how a man should choose a 
good Wife from a bad. Wherein is also expressed the great care 
that Parents should have, for the Bestowing of their Children in 
Marriage: And likewise how Children ought to behave themselves 
towards their Parents: And howe Maisters ought to governe their 
Servants, and how Servants ought to be obedient towards their 
Maisters, 1607. 

The literature of polities is of course closely related to the litera- 
ture of ethies, particularly to that part of ethics which had to do 
with the perfect prince and courtier. But the subject of polities 
in general held out promises of well-being in peace and war which 
no nation, having faith, would willingly disregard. The prevailing 
interest was moralistic and practical. Of the books on the courtier 
which made their way into England, or were written in England, 
emphasis is laid on those which present the statesman rather than 
the man of manners. Castiglione’s Jl Cortegiano was far more 
influential in England than was Della Casa’s Galateo, the other 
most popular Italian book of the type. The difference of emphasis 
of these two books, the latter on the courtly character proper, the 
former on the statesman and man of affairs, is the one to which I 
wish to eall attention. Hoby’s translation of the Courtier was 
published in 1561, 1577, 1588, and 1603. R. Peterson’s translation 
of Galateo was published but once, 1576. English courtly writings 
usually resemble The Courtier rather than Galateo; as, for example, 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Governour, which was printed eight times 
in the Sixteenth Century (1531, 1537, 1544, 1546, 1553, 1557, 1565, 
1580). There were many other books of the same trend, such as 
Sir William Segar’s The Booke of Honor and Armes, 1590, and 
Honor, Military and Civill, 1602; and the anonymous The Institu- 
tion of a Gentleman, 1555, 1568. 

Polydore Vergil certainly did much to establish the governmental 
tradition of the Tudors. He had definite ideas of the function of 
the historiographer and so shaped and pointed the events of the 
reigns preceding that of Henry VII that he was followed in his con- 
ception of the nature of kingship and the validity of the Tudor 
right by Hall, Fox, Burnet, Strype, Holinshed, and the authors of 
The Mirror for Magistrates, as well as by Daniel, Drayton, Warner, 
and the main body of the historical dramatists. Cromwell and the 
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men he influenced were avowed students of Machiavelli, whose in- 
fluence, on its serious and unprejudiced side, continued down to 
Bacon himself. Croft’s edition of The Governour and subsequent 
discoveries with reference to sources reveal Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
familiarity with a great body of mainly Italian literature on the 
royal theme. John Poynet, Bishop of Worcester, published (pos- 
sibly at Strassburg) A Short Treatise of Polityke Power in 1556, 
which was of enough importance to be again reprinted in London 
in 1639. William Thomas’s The Historie of Italie is a political 
document and went through at least two editions (1549, 1561). 
Thomas Bedingfield’s preface to his translation of The Flor- 
entine Historie, 1595, shows his serious political purpose. Dr. 
Einstein calls attention to the political ideas which underlay John 
Leslie’s A Defense of the Honour of Marie Quene of Scotlande 
(1569, 1571, 1584)" and Charles Merbury’s A Briefe Discourse of 
Royall Monarchie, 1581.1* The breadth, fairness and learning of 
that shrewd and plausible book attributed to Parsons the Jesuit 
has not been fully recognized. It is entitled A Conference about 
the Next Succession to the Crowne of England, is dedicated to the 
Earl of Essex and was published in 1594. These books have ref- 
erence to English polities. 

In the wider field of political thinking who can estimate the in- 
fluence of Guevara? The Sixteenth Century knew no more popular 
books than The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius translated by Lord 
Berners (1535, 1537, 1539, 1542, 1546, 1553, 1557 bis, 1573, 1586) 
and The Diall of Princes translated by Thomas North (1557, 1568, 
1582, 1586). There were of course many books on manners, some 
of them well known, but it has seemed to me that serious treatises 
on civil life were more numerous and more widely read. Guicciar- 
dini, for example, had a great vogue in England. The Historie of 
Guicciardini, conteining the Warres of Italy was translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton and published twice in the year 1579, in 1594, and 
again in 1618. A Briefe Collection of all the Notable Things in 
the Hystorie of Guicciardine was published in 1595. Nannini’s 
Civill Considerations upon many and sundrie Histories (from the 
French of Chappuys in 1601) is based ‘‘principallie upon those of 
Guicciardini.’’ There was also The Two Discourses of Master F. 
Guicciardin (1595), supposed to contain anti-papistical matters 


ry eee Lewis. The Italian Renaissance in England, New York, 1913, 
p. 295 ff. 
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suppressed in the Italian editions. One of the really important 
political treatises of the time was written by an Englishman, Sir 
Thomas Smith, whose De Republica Anglorum had been published 
ten times by 1640 (1583, 1584, 1589, 1594, 1601, 1607, 1612, 1621, 
1625, 1640). Jean Bodin’s The Six Books of a Commonweale, a 
book of wide scope and perfect Renaissance political point of view, 
was translated by Richard Knolles and published sumptuously in 
1606. One might also mention the widely circulated writings of 
King James I or dwell on the influence of More’s Utopia, a book 
of everlasting political significance. 

The political element in pure literature is also striking. The 
political as well as the moral significance of the Faerie Queene has 
long been recognized. The same thing is of course true of the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare. Indeed, taking the Elizabethan drama 
as a whole, it may be said that in its serious aspect it deals pre- 
ferably with kings, princes, courts, and courtiers.'” 

Nothing need be said about the claims of alchemy, but I should 
like to cite one illustration of the respect in which the science of 
prognostication was held by scholarly men. Robert Record’s Castell 
of Knowledge was published in 1556. The preface indicates the 
solid ground on which judicial astronomy stood. It declares that 
man is given eyes in order that he may see the heavens and know 
the importance of his earthly life. God wills that nothing shall 
happen on earth without warning. There is no great change in 
the world,—alteration of empire, dearth, penury, scarcely the fall 
of princes, of which God does not premonish man by signs in the 
heavens. This is too well known to need illustration. Many men 
besides Noah might have seen the signs of the approaching Flood. 
Record cites portents in the cases of Ptolemy and Manlius and at the 
founding and fall of Rome. The commander of the Atheian ex- 
pedition against Syracuse blindfolded his eyes so that he might dis- 
regard the portent of the eclipse of the sun as his expedition was 
setting out on its disastrous voyage. All these examples show how 
necessary it is to observe the heavens; since, however, he is not a 
judicial astronomer, he will devote himself to the explanation of 
the sphere and thus render the calculations of those who interpret 
God’s will more accurate. He then proceeds to write a sound treatise 


17 Chapman’s frank embodiment in his plays of European political as well 
as moral theory has been recently demonstrated by Professor Franck L. Schoell ; 
see Btudes sur l’humanisme continental en Angleterre a la fin de la Renatssance. 
Paris, 1926. 
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on astronomy, which he closes with several excellent demonstrations 
of the rotundity of the earth. 

My typical example of the claims of Renaissance learning I wish 
to draw from the field of Elizabethan psychology. The psychology 
of Aristotle and the Greeks had by the time of the Renaissance been 
organized into consistent treatises, such as those of Arnold of Villa 
Nova, Constantinus Africanus, Gilbertus Anglicus, Hugo of St. 
Victor, Isador of Seville, Nemesius, Bartholomaeus,’* and Francisco 
Suarez. To these should be added Vives’ De Anima et Vita and 
Melancthon’s De Anima. These treatises, or rather these various 
versions of one treatise, indicate the state of knowledge throughout 
most of the Sixteenth Century. The subject was closely connected 
with medicine, so that a book like Elyot’s Castell of Helthe (pub- 
lished at least fourteen times in the Sixteenth Century) presents 
just such a system as Galen had developed from Hippocrates. To- 
ward the end of the century the implications of psychology as re- 
gards character and sanity as well as health began to be more and 
more recognized, and stress began to be laid on the pathological 
aspects of psychology. The earliest of these specialized treatises in 
English is the famous A Treatise of Melancholy by Dr. Timothy 
Bright (1586 bis, 1613). An idea of the European development 
of the subject can be gained from the numerous references in Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.'® Meantime, Luis Vives in De Anima 
et Vita and in his educational writings had developed the doctrine 
of the passions of the mind as they function in education and in 
life. This lead was followed by Huarte Navarro, a translation of 
whose Examen de Ingenios, the Examination of Men’s Wits was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1590 and published in 1594. 
It was extremely popular in England, there being three issues in 
1594, others in 1596, 1604, 1616. It shows the specialization of the 
science already far advanced. There is nothing comparable to the 
claims which it put forward, except only the intelligence testing 
of our own day. Huarte will show by discovering the variety of 
natures in man the profession for which each human being is fitted. 
By observing and testing the mixture of the four humors in each 


18 The psychological part of Batman uppon Bartholome, 1582, has been only 
slightly amplified. 

19 See also Robert Burton and the Anatomy of Melancholy. Papers by Sir 
William Osler, Professor Edward Bensly, and others. Edited by F. Madan. 
Oxford Bibl. Society. Proceedings and Papers. Vol. I, part III. Oxford 
1926, where will be found an extensive list of books identified as having be 
longed to the library of Robert Burton. 
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man it can be told for what occupation he is apt. From hot, cold, 
moist, and dry come all differences of wit. Men of great wisdom 
and knowledge should be deputed by the state to discover each one’s 
constitution at a tender age and cause him per force to study that 
science which is agreeable to him and not permit him to make his 
own choice. The book provides signs and tests by which every 
temperament may be known and is as scientific and authoritative in 
tone and language as any treatise, even psychological, of our day. 

The consideration of the passions as they manifest themselves in 
ordinary life and conduct, not primarily either applied psychology 
or abnormal psychology, became very general. Spenser has a study 
of the passions in the second book of the Faerie Queene. There 
are also Fletcher’s Purple Island, Sir John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum, 
and many others. Minor writings, both scientific and popular, be- 
come extremely numerous, and the psychology of the passions 
enters into the treatment of many subjects. People began to talk 
in terms of psychology. In 1601 appeared Thomas Wright’s The 
Passions of the Minde in Generall and Charron’s De la Sagesse 
(translated by Samson Lennard and entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in July 1606; other editions about 1612, 1640, and later). 
Wright was re-issued in 1604, 1620, 1621, 1630; and Charron may 
be said to have been one of the most popular manuals of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Both books exploit scientifically the nature and 
action of the passions of the mind. They have the highest possible 
sanction and may be said (with others) to mark the discovery of 
the passions, a new force to be controlled and capable of control. 
Man had known of his passions ever since he had known anything 
about himself; here was the discovery that they were a group of 
devil-allied tendencies which might drive him to crime, madness, 
or the loss of his immortal soul. 

Writers like Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Chapman, and now and 
then Jonson, not only use psychological terms but explain psycho- 
logical processes. Shakespeare shows himself conscious of the 
physieal conecomitants of emotion in his depiction of the jealousy 
of Othello, the anger of Hotspur, the pride of Coriolanus, the terror 
of Macbeth, the melancholy of Hamlet, the lust of Angelo, and the 
envy of Iago. The comedy of humors in Elizabethan drama is an 
application of the psychology of temperament. The absorbing in- 
terest in human passion which appears in Beaumont and Fletcher 
and the Jacobean dramatists, though expressed in a less crudely 
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technical manner, is but a continuation of the earlier interest in 
psychology. By and large, Aristotelian faculty psychology, however 
mistaken in its physiology and anatomy, is a good working basis 
for the consideration of what goes on in the emotional life of man, 
and it is obvious that the knowledge of this subject added much 
to the confidence with which the English Renaissance exploited the 
life of feelings and emotions. 

There appeared also in England a version of the widely known 
treatise on memory, the claims of which are typical: The Castel 
of Memorie: wherein is conteyned the restoryng, augmentyng, and 
conservyng of the Memorye and Remembraunce; wyth the safest 
remedyes, and best precepts thereunto in any wyse apperteyning. 
By Gulielmus Gratarolus and translated by W. Fulwod, 1562, 1563, 
1573. It not only presents the traditional discursus on mnemonics, 
but it presents the medical aspect of the subject and the dietary 
aspect. The author advises against the eating of fuming meats, 
sleeping with one’s shoes on, and licentiousness as bad for the 
memory. He thinks that chewing mastic to purge the head, wash- 
ing the head and feet, and taking exercise are good for the memory. 
He gives prescription of medicines for bad memory. The system 
of memory training outlined goes back originally to Aristotle and 
is sound enough, but it is accompanied by mnemonic devices and 
various superstitions and absurdities which are obviously intended 
as a road to success. The book not only commends goodness of 
memory, but puts down practical rules by means of which the reader 
may secure that blessing. 

So it is throughout ; everywhere there is promise of unbelievably 
good things to those who will follow the directions of the learned. 
This state of the case no doubt reflects the hopefulness of the age. 
May it not in some measure have created that hopefulness? When 
all due allowance has been made for title-pages intended to adver- 
tise the book and claims stated for the purpose of making the book 
sell, the fact remains that the literature of learning in the English 
Renaissance promised power and achievement and proceeded on 
the basis of the perfectability of man. The theories advanced to 
explain the genesis of the Renaissance have already been briefly 
mentioned. The modest contention of this paper, a contention which 
will no doubt be readily granted, is that the Renaissance in England 
came, not altogether because of the influence of the art of antiquity 
and of Italy, not altogether because men grew rich and comfortable 
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in the prosperity of English commerce during a long period of 
peace, not altogether because social castes broke down and gave men 
in the lower ranks a chance to climb to higher stations, but also, in 
some measure, because men were offered a series of magnificent pro- 
mises and were foolish enough, or wise enough, to believe in them. 
Out of their faith came their effort, and out of their effort came 
the awakening of their spirits. 








GOETHE, HEINE UND EMILIO CASTELAR 


By FrRANz SCHNEIDER 
University of California at Berkeley 


Spricht man von Heine-in-Spanien, so denkt man an seine Ge- 
dichte von der Art des Buch der Lieder und deren spanische Uber- 
setzer und Freunde;’ andere Seiten Heines werden nie beriihrt 
oder nur, wie unten, der Abweisung halber gestreift. Und doch 
haben diese gemeinhin nicht beriihrten Seiten fiir die Geistesge- 
schichte der Neuzeit gréssere Wichtigkeit als das weitberiihmte 
Buch der Lieder. Spanien ist davon nicht ausgeschlossen, obschon 
schwerer und langsamer zuganglich; gewissenhafte Aufdeckung 
der vielen geistigen Faden, die sich iiber Paris, Genf und Edin- 
burgs von Deutschland nach Spanien hinziehen, diirfte ungeahnte 
und héchst interessante Ergebnisse zeitigen. Dass Heines spanische 
Zeitgenossen mehr von ihm wussten, als man gewohnlich annimnt, 
und wohl gar von ihm bedeutend angeregt worden sind, soll der 
folgende Fall Castelars zeigen.” 

Bei der Zusammenstellung der Hinweise und Ubersetzungen in 
Bezug auf Goethe und dessen Schriften in Spanien* kam mir ein 
Fall dieser Art vor Augen und erscheint mir bezeichnend zu sein 
fiir viele ahnliche Zusammenhinge, von denen man sich bisher 
kaum etwas hat ahnen lassen. Es handelt sich um einen Aufsatz 
von Emilio Castelar in der Revista Espafiola de Ambos Mundos 


1Vgl. hierzu F. Schneider: Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer as ‘‘Poeta’’ and his 
knowledge of Heines ‘‘Lieder.’’ Mod. Philology XIX (1922), 3 pp. 250 ff. 

Ebenfalls Emilia Pardo Bazan: Fortuna Espafiola de Heine. In: Revista 
de Espafia, CX (1886), pp. 483 ff, woselbst es lautet: ‘‘Cuanto de Heine se 
lee y relee y aprende de memoria en Francia, en Italia, en Espafia, no es 
Lutecia, Germania ni Atta Troll, sino las enamoradas, risuefias y desesperadas 
canciones del Entreacto lirico, del Regreso y de la Nueva Primavera. . .’’ 

2 Nebenbei sei auf eine zweite Stelle hingewiesen. Sie befindet sich ebenfalls 
in der Rev. Esp. de Ambos Mundos, III (1855), S. 737, in einem Aufsatz von 
F. de Paula Canalejas, betitelt Estudios literarios—Influencia del catolicismo 
en los poemas de los siglos XVIII y XIX, und lautet: Forzoso es reconocer 
que el arte encuentra manantial perenne de inspiracién en la filosofia raciona- 
lista, ya como Heine busque solo en el yo inspiracién 0 como... . mire como 
musa las verdades de alguna de las escuelas racionalistas. . . .’’ 

3 Als Fortsetzung meiner Apuntes bibliogrdficos e histéricos, von denen 
bisher erschienen sind: Hoffmann en Espafia (in: Homenaje a Bonilla y San 
Martin, I, 279-87, Madrid, 1927) und Kotzebue en Espafia (in: Mod. Philology, 
XXV (1927), No. 2, p. 179-94). 
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vom Jahre 1854,‘ betitelt Ensayo literario. HELENA considerada 
como simbolo del arte cldsico. Verschiedentlich wird darin Goethes 
und seines Faust Erwahnung getan. LEinige Stellen mégen als 
Grundlagen fiir meine spateren Ausfiihrungen dienen. Es be- 
sehliesst Castelar z.B. die knapp gefasste Einleitung seines Ensayo, 
wie folgt: ‘‘Nosotros en este desalinado articulo la [i.e. Helena] 
busearemos al través del tiempo y del espacio; desde que Homero 
soné con su hermosura, hasta que Goethe canté su amor, y la hizo 
madre de la poesia moderna, deteniéndonos solo ante los grandes 
venios que han cantada su gloria.’ Auf den folgenden 16 Seiten 
bespricht Castelar dann das Schicksal Helenas in den verschiedenen 
Bearbeitungen Griechenlands und Roms, um sehliesslich auf Goethes 
Faust tiberzugehen: ‘‘El mundo antiguo ha desaparecido de la 
tierra, y Helena no ha muerto todavia, antes bien en nube resplan- 
desciente, llevando consigo los seeretos del arte, ha subido al cielo 
de la poesia moderna. Véase, pues, cémo la muger mas ultrajada 
de las mugeres fué engrandecida y levantada sobre todas ellas. 
‘‘En el gran dia en que el pantheismo logré escribir su divina 
comedia llamada el Fausto, Helena debia ser evocada de la eterni- 
dad como representante de la belleza clasica. En esas esferas, donde 
cada generacién entondéd un canto y cada siglo deposit6 un secreto, 
lucié la hermosura de Helena como luce la luna en Ja inmensidad 
del firmamento. Fausto, que revolvié las entrafas de la naturaleza, 
abismandose en el desierto de los cielos, ya para aspirar el aliento 
de la vida que anima todo ser, ya para oir las eternas armonias que 
produce la inmenso escala de los mundos, no descansé de su pere- 
grinacién ni exhalé el aroma de su alma al foco de la vida, sin haber 
antes adorado bajo el cielo de Grecia la belleza de Helena. El doc- 
tor aleman, cuyo destino era fundir todas las ciencias en el crisol 
del escepticismo para estraer la verdad absoluta ; unir todas las artes 
con la luminosa cadena del amor para forjar la belleza perfecta; 
reunir en el cielo inmortal de su espiritu todas las sustancias para 
rehacer lo infinito en la humana inteligencia con las formas de lo 
relativo; el doctor aleman, atormentado por un remordimiento y 
una esperanza, se perdié en brazos de Helena par arrancarle el 
secreto del arte mas grande que en su eterno cantar ha producido 
la humanidad.’’® ‘‘Fausto en su carrera reune todas las ideas y 


4 Madrid, II, 509-328. 
5 Ibid., pp. 310-11. 
6 Ibid., p. 327. 
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todos los sistemas esparcidos como rayos quebrados de luz en la 
mente de los filésofos y de los poetas....... ’*7 Beim Lesen dieser 
und anderer Stellen des Aufsatzes musste ich an Heine denken, 
doch schien es fast phantastisch, auch nur einen Zusammenhang 
zu argwohnen. Beim naheren Untersuchen ergab es sich jedoch, 
dass Heines Der Doktor Faust—Ein Tanzpoem mit den dazugehé- 
rigen Erlauterungen in der Revue des Deux Mondes® des Jahres 
1852 auf Franzésisch erschienen war und zwar unter dem Titel 
Méphistophéla et la légende de Faust. In seinen Erlauterungen, 
die sich in dem Brief an den Theaterdirektor Lumley in London 
befinden, behandelt Heine seiner Aufgabe gemiiss hauptsichlich die 
Geschichte und Entwickelung der mittelalterlichen Faustsage, 
springt jedoch in seiner oft so geistreichen Weise auf das Helena 
Thema iiber. Einige Stellen davon seien den Castelar’schen ge- 
gentibergestellt: ‘‘L’apparition de la belle Héléne dans la légende 
de Faust a une signification importante. Elle caractérise 1’époque 
de la légende, et nous en révéle la pensée la plus intime. Cet idéal 
éternel de la beauté et des graces, cette Héléne greque, que nous 
voyons un beau matin s’installer en maitresse dans la maison du 
docteur Faust 4 Wittenberg, n’est autre que l’antique Gréce elle- 
méme, |’hélénisme conjuré par des incantations magiques et sur- 
gissant soudain au coeur de |’Allemagne. Le prodigieux livre que 
contenait les plus puissant de ses formules évocatrices, ¢’était Ho- 
mére ;'° Homére, la vraie, la grande clé des enfers," qui séduisit, 
qui ensoreela et Faust et un si grand nombre de ses contemporains. 
Faust, le Faust historique, aussi bien que celui de la légende, fut 
un de ces humanistes dont l’enthousiasme propagea en Allemagne 
la science et l’art des Grees.’’!? ‘‘Faust, toujours selon la tradi- 
tion, s’était si bien épris d’Homére, qu’il faisait apparaitre en per- 
sonne aux yeux des étudiants qui suivaient son cours sur ce poéte 
les héros de la guerre de Troie.’’** Auf der folgenden Seite heisst 
es dann weiter: ‘‘La plupart des livres populaires sur Faust ayant 


7 Ibid. 

8 Tome XIII, 1. Februar, S. 635-663; unterschrieben Henri Heine. 

® Der Uhersetzer ist St. René-Taillandier, der aber nicht genannt ist. Man 
sehe hierzu Elster: H. Heines Saimtliche Werke, Leipzig, (1890), VI, 632. 

10 Bei Castelar heisst es, S. 321: ‘‘Es la consecuencia légica, necesaria del 
gran poema [i.e. Homers], que llevaba en sus cantos los gérmenes eternos de 
todas las artes.’’ 

11 Heine hatte in seiner Abhandlung verschiedentlich auf die Zauberbiicher 
des Mittelalters hingewiesen, die gemeiniglich Héllenzwinge genannt wurden. 


12 Ibid., p. 653. 
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été tirés de l’ouvrage de Widman, l’épisode de la belle Héléne y 
est peu développé, et le sens profond qu’il renferme a pu facilement 
échapper. Goethe lui-méme, dans son premier Faust, n’avait pas 
remarqué cette féconde indication. . . . Ce fut seulement quarante 
années plus tard, dans la seconde partie de son drame, qu’il mit en 
seéne 1’épisode de la belle Héléne, et il faut avouer qu’il le traita 
con amore.’’** 

Wiahrend Heine nun, wie bereits gesagt, das literarische Schick- 
sal der Helena im klassischen Altertum nur streifte, allerdings in 
scharfen Umrissen, und sich mehr auf den mittelalterlichen Faust 
verlegte, liess sich Castelar wohl durch Heines Ausfiihrungen, und 
den Goethe’schen Faust iiberhaupt, veranlassen, dank seiner tiefen 
klassischen Bildung, das Helena Schicksal in der griechischen und 
rémischen Zeit ausfiihrlich zu behandeln. Dass Castelar die Revue 
des Deux Mondes las, steht ausser Zweifel fiir jeden, der die spani- 
schen Verhialtnisse jener Zeit kennt. War doch die Revista Espanola 
de Ambos Mundos eine direkte Nachahmung und Nacheiferung der 
Pariser Revue des Deux Mondes in Aufmachung und Inhalt.’® 


13 Tbid., p. 654. 
14 Ibid., pp. 655-6. 


15 Vg]. Eugenio Hartzenbusch: Apuntes para un Catalogo de Periddicos 
madrilefios desde el aiio 1661 al 1870. Madrid, 1894. S. 149 No. 1075. 





DID BYRON WRITE THE POEM TO LADY 
CAROLINE LAMB? 


By ANDREW J. GREEN 
State College of Washington 


That Lord Byron was the author of a poem of six stanzas which 
has not been reprinted since 1828, seems to be indicated by recent 
findings among the Murray-Croker papers.! The poem follows. 


TO LADY CAROLINE LAMB 


And say’st thou that I have not felt 
Whilst thou wert thus estranged from me? 
Nor know’st thou how dearly I have dwelt 
On one unbroken dream of thee? 
But love like ours must never be, 
And I will learn to prize thee less; 
As thou hast fled, so let me flee, 
And change the heart thou mayst not bless. 


They'll tell thee, Clara! I have seem’d, 
Of late, another’s charms to woo, 
Nor sigh’d, nor frown’d, as if I deem’d 
That thou wert banish’d from my view. 
Clara! this struggle—to undo 
What thou hast done too well for me— 
This mask before the babbling crew— 
This treachery—was truth to thee! 


I have not wept while thou wert gone, 
Nor worn one look of sullen woe; 
But sought, in many, all that one 
(Ah! need I name her?) could bestow. 
It is a duty which I owe 
To thine—to thee—to man—to God, 
To erush, to quench this guilty glow, 
Ere yet the path of crime be trod. 


But since my breast is not so pure 
Since still the vulture tears my heart 
Let me this agony endure, 
Not thee—-oh! dearest as thou art! 
In merey, Clara! let us part, 
And I will seek, yet know not how, 
To shun, in time, the threatening dart. 
Guilt must not aim at such as thou. 








1A collection of over 300 unpublished letters, chiefly by John Murray II, 
publisher of the Quarterly Review from 1809 to 1842, to John Wilson Croker. 
Recently offered for sale by the Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Avenue, New 
York City. I am indebted to Dr. Walter E. Peck for the loan of these papers 
while they were in his possession. 
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But thou must aid me in the task, 
And nobly thus exert thy power; 
Then spurn me hence—’tis all I ask— 
Ere time mature a guiltier hour; 
Ere wrath’s impending vials shower 
Remorse redoubled on my head; 
Ere fires unquenchably devour 
A heart, whose hope has long been dead. 


Deceive no more thyself and me, 
Deceive not better hearts than mine; 
Ah! Shouldst thou, whither wouldst thou flee 
From woe like ours—from shame like thine? 
And, if there be a wrath divine, 
A pang beyond this fleeting breath, 
E’en now all future hope resign; 
Such thoughts are guilt—such guilt is death. 


The title page of the only edition of Byron in which this poem 
may be found, reads as follows: THE/WORKS/of/LORD/BYRON 
/including/The Suppressed Poems/COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
/PARIS/PUBLISHED BY A. AND W. GALIGNANI'N® 18, RUE 
VIVIENNE. The poem is to be found among a group entitled 
Poems, Attributed to Lord Byron. E. H. Coleridge rejected it with 
the following comment: ‘‘Other attributed poems which found 
their way into newspapers and foreign editions, viz... . (iii) To 
Lady Caroline Lamb, ‘And say’st thou that I have not felt,’ pub- 
lished in Works, etc., 1828, . . . . must, failing the production of the 
original MSS., be accounted forgeries, or, perhaps, in one or two 
instanees, of doubtful authenticity.’” 

The Murray-Croker papers apparently contain an allusion to this 
poem. The letter in question—written by John Murray II to John 
Wilson Croker—was published in Catalogue No. 2256 of the Ander- 
son Galleries: 

‘*Dearest Sir 

Allow me to intrude for a frank for a Copy of Lord Byrons 
Poem to his friend Lady Calantha. 

I am really most anxious to see this Poem—weh Mulock writes 
me is infinitely superior to the Third Canto, but this is the Day 
of my Dinner & Sale to the Booksellers and every moment is en- 
grossed—would you like to send it to Gifford, who is not able to 
go out, & whom it would greatly amuse. 

I am Dear Sir Your faithful Servant 
John Murray’”’ 
Only two poems to which this letter could refer are known—the 


2 The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry (London, 1903), III, xx. 
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poem quoted above, and the famous Remember thee! It will at 
once be remembered that Byron is the Glenarvon of Lady Caroline’s 
novel Glenarvon, and that the Lady Calantha of the same book is 
Lady Caroline herself. Although the poem is addressed to ‘‘Clara,’’ 
Lady Caroline Lamb was a creature of many pet names, such as 
Young Savage, Ariel, Sprite. Byron and others frequently called 
her Caro. But Clara has a more rhetorical ring than Caro. 

Inasmuch as the third eanto of Childe Harold reached Murray’s 
hands in the summer of 1816, the Murray ietter was probably writ- 
ten in 1816 or soon thereafter. If it belonged to a time after 1820, 
the date of the third canto of Don Juan, the letter would undoubted- 
ly specify which third canto was referred to. Moreover, the fact 
that Murray’s note bears an 1811 watermark does not favor a date 
very long after 1816. 

The Murray letter seems to refer to a longer poem than Remember 
thee!, which has but eight lines: 

‘Remember thee! remember thee! 
Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream 


Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream! 


Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not, 

Thy husband too shall think of thee! 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, thou fiend to me!’’ 


Furthermore, effectively terrible as the lines may be, it is next 
to impossible to imagine Mulock® or anyone else, writing of so short 
a poem as being ‘‘infinitely superior to the third canto’’ of Childe 
Harold. There seems to be no basis of comparison between the two 
poems. To speak thus of the longer poem, however, does not appear 
to have been beyond Mulock. That his literary taste was most erra- 
tic, Letters 359 and 401 in Moore’s Life, Letters, and Journals of 
Lord Byron show.* Moreover, we do not know how, in his letter 


3‘*Thomas Mulock, Esq., of Magdalen Hall, author of several theological 
and political tracts. He was at this time (1820) residing at Geneva, and de- 
livering a course of Lectures on English Literature.’’—Moore, Thomas, Life, 
Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, p. 438. 

**Mulock, Dinah Maria, afterwards Mrs. Craik [author of John Halifar, 
ete.] daughter of Thomas Mulock and his wife Dinah, was born on 20 April 
1826 at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, where her father was then minister 
of a small congregation.’’—Dictionary of National Biography. 

4 Letter 359. (Byron to Murray. Ravenna, March 1, 1820.) ‘‘The editor 
cf the Bologna Telegraph has sent me a paper with extracts from Mr. Mulock’s 
(his name always reminds me of Muley Moloch of Morocco) ‘ Atheism an- 
swered’, in which there is a long eulogium of my poesy, and a great ‘com- 
patiamento’ for my misery. . . . This gentleman seems to be my great ad- 
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to Murray, he may have qualified the statement. And Murray ob- 
viously was too hurried to repeat to Croker Mulock’s possible quali- 
fications. That the poem may have been compared only to the auto- 
biographical part of the third canto (Stanzas I to XVI, inclusive, 
for instance) does not seem an unreasonable supposition. There is 
here a total of but 144 lines. 

To Lady Caroline Lamb, therefore, seems to fit the Murray letter 
better than Remember thee! Its tone indicates that, if authentic, 
it must have preceded the shorter poem, which was written in 1813.° 
Murray’s letter does not prove that the poem referred to was not 
written before 1816. It merely indicates that he did not see it be- 
fore 1816. The intimate tone of each poem suggests a reason why 
a Murray reference might be delayed until three or four years after 
the date of composition. 

Let us now see whether the poem fits known circumstances. We 
learn from Lady Caroline’s testimony that she went to Ireland 
about the first of August, 1812, where she stayed ‘‘three months,”’ 
though her cousin Harriet testified that she was again in England, 
in Staffordshire, on September 12.° It is said that before Lady 
Melbourne persuaded her to go, Lady Caroline went to Byron and 
implored him to ‘‘fly with her,’’ but that he refused, and conducted 
her again to Melbourne House. 

‘*Ah! Shouldst thou, whither wouldst thou flee 

From woe like ours—from shame like thine?’’ 
Whilst she was thus estranged from him, she evidently accused him 
of being unfeeling. In spite of the fact, however, that he dwelt on 
one unbroken dream of her (as he probably told her in the ‘‘flight”’ 
interview), their love could not be, and Byron was compelled to try 
to change his heart. As a part of this general policy of suppression, 
he adopted a mask before the babbling crew, and woo’d another. 
In September, 1812, Byron’s liaison with Lady Oxford at Chelten- 


mirer; so I take what he says in good part, as he evidently intends kindness, 
to which I can’t accuse myself of being invincible.’’ 

Letter 401. (Byron to Moore. Ravenna, Dec. 9, 1820.) ‘‘I have some 
knowledge of your countryman Muley Molock, the lecturer. He wrote to me 
several letters upon Christianity, to convert me; and, if I had not been a 
Christian already, I should probably have been now, in consequence. I thought 
there was something of a wild talent in him, mixed with a due leaven of ab- 
surdity,—as there must be in all talent, let loose upon the world, without a 
martingale. ’’ 

. Published for the first time in Medwin’s Conversations with Lord Byron, 
(1824). 

6 Cf. Ethel Colburn Mayne, Byron (New York, 1913), I, 238. 
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ham was already under way. To identify the ‘‘many”’ is searcely 
necessary. Miss Mayne ealls attention to the fact that Rogers was 
the only one who thought that there was nothing ‘‘criminal’’ be- 
tween Lady Caroline and Byron. The poem gives as one of the 
reasons for the immediate suppression of their feelings the danger 
of time’s maturing a guiltier hour. The guilty glow must be 
quenched ere yet the path of crime be trod. Lady Caroline was 
most ardent in her pursuit of Byron. He implores her to deceive 
herself and him no longer. Byron frequently reminded Lady Caro- 
line of her duty to her husband. ‘‘Deceive not better hearts than 
mine.’’ The poem seems to fit nicely into the general period of 
Lady Caroline’s absence in Ireland. 

It will also be found to fit in nicely between Byron’s ‘‘flight’’ 
letter,” and the ‘‘I am no longer your lover’’ letter, dated November 
9, of Glenarvon, which Byron is said to have acknowledged as his 
own. If the first of this series is authentic, it represents the peak 
of Byron’s attachment for her. The poem represents a cooling of 
his passion, and a growing attachment for Lady Oxford. Lady 
Caroline presumably did not take the hint (if she ever saw the 
poem®), and the Glenarvon letter of November 9 (an imaginary 
date?) represents a final and thorough rebuff. The cohesion of the 
series tends somewhat to establish the validity of the units, upon 
each of which some slight doubt may be cast. 

The question of forgery remains to be considered. It is obvious 
that Murray and Mulock have no suspicion of forgery. Moreover, 
Mulock writes Murray. The references to Moore’s Life, Letters, 
and Journals of Lord Byron show that Byron and Mulock were 
acquainted in 1820.° Their acquaintance may well have covered 
a period of several years. Mulock seems to have written Murray 
from Italy, where Byron had presumably shown him his poem to 
the Lady Calantha. 

To combat the evidence inherent in the Murray letter and in the 
fact of the existence of this poem, attributed to Lord Byron, it 
would be necessary to advance motives for a forgery. None except 
the following one (for mere imitation would not have chosen so 
personal a subject) occurs to the writer. Miss Mayne’s doubt of 
the authenticity of Byron’s famous ‘‘flight’’ letter of 1812 to Lady 


7 Mayne, Byron, I, 234. 
8 She died in London, in January, 1828. 
9See above, n. 4. 
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Caroline may suggest that since Lady Caroline was something of 
a versifier, the poem was perhaps written by her to alleviate the 
wound which Byron’s publie slight had occasioned. Lady Caroline 
was a skillful imitator of Byron’s hand. She in fact obtained a 
miniature of Byron from Murray through forgery. A superficial 
likeness of tone (though not a fundamental one) seems to exist be- 
tween this letter and the Byron poem. 

A peculiar quality of the poem, however, strongly combats the 
notion of forgery by anyone. The superficial tone is that of ardent 
but star-blasted love. Fundamentally the tone is that of a man 
who, though professing an ardent devotion, really feels none. Could 
anyone but Byron himself have struck that insincere note in the 
protestation of passion? Could imitation conceive of a poem avow- 
ing passion, but determining to put an end to it? The poem seems 
to have a definite purpose, the design of the writer being to rid him- 
self of the lady altogether. A careful reading of the poem will 
probably be convincing. Examine especially the first quatrains of 
the second and the third stanzas, and the concluding quatrain. This 
seemingly inimitable psychological quality strongly supports the 
general hypothesis.*° 

It may be objected that the numerous Byronic notes in the poem 
might easily be caught by imitators. That Byron’s wooden rhetoric, 
his struggle, his mask before the babbling crew, his guilty glow, his 
path of crime, his vulture, his agony, his wrath’s impending vials, 
his fires unquenchable, and his pang, might all be imitation, is con- 
ceivable, but the sustenation of the general Byronie tone and 
rhetoric would argue against it. 

Moreover, many interesting parallels suggest themselves. For 
instance, the lines in the Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, 

‘*Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, 
Wilt thou withstand the shock? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock! ’’ 
may be compared with the first quatrain of the fourth stanza. A 
positive conception in one, a negative conception in the other, of 
some one sharing Promethean agony, is found. Is it likely that 
imitation would duplicate this peculiar Byronic idea? 


10 Indeed, it is in just this quality, if Byron wrote the poem, that it will 
find its place in English literature. It is unique. It has its parallel in the 
tone of the letter to Troilus of Chaucer’s Criseyde, but where is such another 
document of genuine dissembling to be found? 
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The following couplet from the Stanzas for Music (written to 

Augusta Leigh), 

‘‘Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 

Forgive me, adored one!—forsake, if thou wilt ;—’’ 
may be compared with the same quatrain. The common idea is, 
‘*You must not suffer! Let me suffer!’’ Notice also the parallel 
with the ‘‘then spurn me hence’’ line. Imitation would improbably 
hit upon parallels of this kind. 

Another parallel is that of the line, ‘‘Deceive not better hearts 
than mine,’’ with the second stanza of Remember thee! At one 
time, sincerely or insincerely, Byron used the Hamlet simile to liken 
William Lamb to Hyperion, himself to a satyr. Throughout the 
Lady Caroline episode, Byron emphasizes her obligation to be true 
to her husband. To find the same note reechoed in this poem ren- 
ders the probability of forgery still less likely. At any rate, Lady 
Caroline could hardly have forged that line. 

Again, the poem reflects the Byronic attitude toward life after 
death. 

‘‘The goal is gain’d, we die, you know—and then— 


What then?—I do not know, no more do you— 
And so good night.’’11 


‘Yet if .... there be a land of souls’’12 
‘And, if there be a wrath divine’’13 


Striking indeed! that Byronic echo in the poem under discussion. 

The purpose of this article is, without being too dogmatic, 
to state the case for the authenticity of the poem. In the first 
place, the poem was attributed to Lord Byron. It seems to fit 
the Murray letter better than Remember thee! It fits well into 
the general period of Lady Caroline’s absence in Ireland. Its psy- 
chological quality seems inimitable. Individual lines and the gen- 
eral tone of the poem render forgery by Lady Caroline Lamb most 
improbable, if not impossible. No other motives for forgery occur. 
Moreover, certain aspects of the poem appear to be peculiarly 
Byronie. 

Who but Byron could have written it? 


11 Don Juan, I, CKXXIII-CXXXIV. 


12 Childe Harold, 11, IV to VIII, inclusive, should be read in this connection. 
The italics in the quotation are mine. 


13 To Lady Caroline Lamb, Stanza VI. (Italics mine.) 














CARLYLE’S INTERPRETATION OF KANT 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


Although no one has perhaps ever looked into Carlyle’s Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays (1839, 1869) for a technical exposition 
of the philosophy of Kant, there have been, nevertheless, various 
opinions as to the expository value of certain paragraphs on two 
of Kant’s doctrines in the State of German Literature and Novalis.* 
In these two essays—the first devoted to aesthetic and ethical prin- 
ciples in the German romantic movement, the second to the mysti- 
cism of Novalis—Carlyle attempts a popular elucidation of the 
ideality of space and time and Kant’s distinction between Under- 
standing and Reason, as set forth in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
The treatment of these doctrines, however, is so brief, so subor- 
dinated to the literary theme, and the manner of giving the British 
publie a mild taste of German metaphysics? is so obviously ten- 
tative that it would be inappropriate—even unprofitable—upon 
such evidence to test Carlyle rigorously as a philosopher. The most 
fertile questions arising from an examination of the philosophical 
portion of these essays concern the approximate value of Kant to 
Carlyle and Carlyle’s degree of success in exposition, especially the 
latter. I think it can be shown that Carlyle’s statement of the two 
doctrines is wanting in precision, in sufficient evidence of reason- 


1Thomas Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (Copyright Edition, 
Chapman and Hall, London, 1894), I, 22-73; II, 183-229; the edition hereafter 
referred to. The first essay appeared in the Edinburgh Review, September, 
1827; the second, Novalis, in the Foreign Review, July, 1829. 

The present subject does not include the place of Kant in Carlyle’s thought 
and writings. As for Carlyle’s exposition of Kant, opinion has been consider- 
ably divided, from the view of C. E. Vaughan that it is a mere ‘‘travesty’’ on 
the original, to the view, which came to me through Professor Karl Young 
in 1923, that the Kantian paragraphs in Novalis constitute an excellent popular 
treatment. Vaughan’s remark will be noted later. 

2 Bewailing Britain’s scant interest in German philosophy, Carlyle writes: 
‘*That Kotzebue’s insanity should have spread faster, by some fifty years, than 
Lessing’s wisdom; that Kant’s philosophy should stand in the background 
as a dreary and abortive dream, and Gall’s Craniology be held out to us from 
every booth as a reality.’’—German Literature, p. 26. Carlyle in 1827 was 
apparently not aware of the popularity of German literature through Scott’s 
translation of Biirger’s Lenore and Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, and Cole~ 
ridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
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able comprehension, and that, failing to disentangle Kant’s ideas 
from certain ideas of his successors, Carlyle’s exposition gives both 
an inadequate and a misleading notion of Kant’s two doctrines.’ 
By 1820 Carlyle’s spiritual struggles had prepared him for a 
sympathetic consideration of Kant’s philosophy. He had seen his 
religious faith swept away by the literature of the Enlightenment— 
by Gibbon, Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert. It was not alone 
the strong appeal of Kant’s work; the very nature and background 
of the German philosopher gave rise to a community of interest and 
endeavor greater perhaps than Carlyle himself ever fully realized. 
Between Carlyle and ‘‘the philosopher of Protestantism’’ there was 
some community of race, in so far as Kant’s grandfather had emi- 
grated from Scotland; of general religious training, in so far as 
Kant’s Pietistic background can perhaps resemble Carlyle’s early 
Presbyterianism ; and of early intellectural interests, inasmuch as 
both, while young, were fascinated by mathematics. Later they 
faced in some measure the same dilemma: the solution of the moral 
and intellectual deadlocks of the Aufklarung. Carlyle was to turn 
mystic; Kant was to examine reason in the attempt to understand 
the origin of the paradoxes of contemporary philosophy.** More 
specifically, they dealt with the problem of saving science and rea- 
son, on the one hand, and morality and freedom, on the other. Both 
arrived at substantially the same result: a compromise between 
mathematical certainty and moral choice, in Kant’s categorical 
imperative and Carlyle’s injunction that we do our ‘‘work’’ with- 


3I have encountered no detailed study of the relationship between Carlyle ’s 
exposition of Kant and Kant’s own writings. Several short studies of Car- 
lyle’s work, however, contain passages on the subject, e.g. Paul Hensel, Thomas 
Carlyle, Stuttgart, (Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie), 1901, pp. 68 ff.; 
C. E. Vaughan, Carlyle and his German Masters, in Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, Oxford, 1910-, I, 168-196; Camille Bos 
(Pseud. Mile. Marie Boeuf), Le Kantisme de Carlyle, in Archiv. f. Gesch. d. 
Philos., Berlin, 1902, XV, 32-41; W. Streuli, Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler 
Deutscher Litteratur und Deutschen Geistes, Ziirich, 1895. Brief treatments 
by Edward Caird, E. Fliigel and A. Weinhold contribute little and perhaps do 
not require full citation. 

4W. S. Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, a Study of his Literary Apprenticeship, 
1814-1831, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1911, p. 12. Carlyle was study- 
ing German by 1819. 

4* Philosophical thought had been carried by Hume and Leibniz to a point 
where fruther progress seemed impossible. ‘‘No answer,’’ says Hoffding, ‘‘ was 
forthcoming to the question propounded in Hume’s Treatise in 1739 until 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in 1781.’’—H. Hoffding, A History of Modern 
Philosophy, ete., tr. B. E. Meyer, 2 vols., London, 1900, I, 455. Carlyle notes 
this state of affairs, in a general way, in the State of German Literature, pp. 
67-8. 
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out speculative question. Space forbids elaborating upon these 
very general similarities; and since, moreover, they can easily sug- 
gest too much, we should note also some illuminating differences. 
Kant’s emphasis on the will is less striking than Carlyle’s, which 
is that of Fichte.© Kant is a philosopher in search primarily of 
an Erkenntnisstheorie; Carlyle is a young poet in search of a 
Lebensfithrer. Kant, as a philosopher, tries to reconcile idealism 
with empirical realism so as to get a sort of golden mean, border- 
ing at times on ‘‘common sense,’’ an attempt that makes him more 
Seotch than Carlyle. On the other hand, Carlyle, with his mystical 
interpretation of Kant, becomes more German than Kant himself.® 
These perhaps ‘‘glittering generalities,’’ though highly vulnerable, 
may of themselves throw some light on where Carlyle found him- 
self fundamentally at one with Kant and where he inevitably mis- 
understood and distorted Kant’s thought. 

First of all, we should consider the extent of Carlyle’s knowledge 
of Kant’s work. In the passages we are considering, only the 
Critique of Pure Reason is mentioned,’ though the Critiques of 
“practical reason*’ and of ‘‘judgment,’’ and the Prolegomena as 
well, would have cleared up much that he apparently did not under- 
stand. That he even read the first Critique carefully and intelli- 
gently has been open to doubt. He himself apologizes for the cur- 
sory, fragmentary, and popular nature of his treatment. His in- 
terpretation of Kant is peculiar, likewise, in that it includes allu- 
sions to Fichte’s philosophy and the singular intimation that Kant’s 
theories are not difficult to grasp. The general looseness of style 
may lead one to doubt both Carlyle’s complete comprehension of 
Kant and his capacity for veracious statement.® One inclines to 


5 Carlyle’s interpretation of Fichte, to whom he owed a far greater debt 
than to Kant, I expect to treat in a future paper. Fichtean elements in Car- 
lyle’s paragraphs on Kant will necessarily receive only a brief and secondary 
consideration here. The conclusions of this paper will be relatively negative. 

6 Camille Bos, Le Kantisme de Carlyle, ete., Berlin, 1902, pp. 33-38. 

7 German Literature, p. 63; Novalis, p. 204. Carlyle had found in Madame 
de Staél’s Germany several chapters on German philosophy, including one on 
Kant alone. He was not, however, under any illusions about its value. After 
showing how little the Germans are understood, he writes thus on page 30 of 
German Literature: ‘‘Madame de Staél’s book has done away with this: all 
Europe is now aware that the Germans are something. . . . What that some- 
thing is, indeed, is still undecided; for this gifted lady’s Allemagne, in doing 
much to excite curiosity, has still done little to satisfy or even direct it.’’ 

8 German Literature, pp. 63-4. Bos exclaims: ‘‘Hum! on se demande avec 
effroi quelles étaient les lectures ordinaires des auditeurs de Carlyle!’’ (p. 35). 


9‘¢Will Kantists forgive us,’’ asks Carlyle, ‘‘for the loose and popular 
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conjecture, moreover, that since, in the essays, Carlyle seeks spirit- 
ual support in the Critique of Pure Reason (1781, 1787), which 
nowhere explicitly offers it,?° and not in the Critique of Practical 
Reason (1788) or in the Metaphysics of Morals (1785), both of 
which deal constructively with Kant’s great assurances (God, free- 
dom, and immortality), he must, then, have read only the Critique 
of Pure Reason. Furthermore, the presence of Fichtean concep- 
tions in his exposition suggest that he regarded Kant’s thought as 
only an initial step.11_ Carlyle’s readers may also ask why he did 
not employ the Prolegomena (1783), in which Kant clarified some 
perplexing passages in the first Critique (1781) and which would 
have aided a popular presentation of difficult hypotheses. In addi- 
tion to these questions and conjectures, one may justly ask if Car- 
lyle’s modest admission of only an imperfect knowledge of Kant 
does not suggest that ‘‘browsing’’ is more descriptive of his ap- 
proach to Kant than ‘‘reading’’ or ‘‘studying.’’ In short, the 
citation of only the Critique of Pure Reason, the apologetic manner 
of treatment, the admixture of Fichte’s doctrines—all lead to the 
assumption of an imperfect and fragmentary acquaintance with 
Kant’s philosophy. 

The literary and ethical nature of Carlyle’s interpretation of that 
philosophy is obvious on every page. He is dealing primarily with 
romantic literature in Germany and its philosophical foundations. 
In his hunger for spiritual certainties, in his figurative language, 


manner in which we must here speak of these things, to bring them in any 
measure before the eyes of our readers?’’ He admits also an imperfect com- 
prehension of Kant, in a phrase, ‘‘in the little that we know of him;’’ and 
modestly refuses to assert the degree of truth and error in Kant’s system. 
(Germ. Lit., pp. 63, 66, 70). Yet Bos doubts if Carlyle had really studied the 
Critique (Bos, p. 35); and Vaughan observes: ‘‘It must be confessed that 
the sketch of the Kantian philosophy, attempted in the second of his essays 
[Germ. Lit.], is little better than a travesty of the original. And this, un- 
fortunately, is the only passage in which he speaks [sic] any length of the 
man who stands at the fountain-head of modern philosophy.’’ On the other 
hand, Vaughan seems convinced that Carlyle had read far more widely than 
he indicates in his essays, (Vaughan, p. 185) and was in mortal fear of cast- 
ing pearls before swine. Hensel, like Bos, doubts Carlyle’s full knowledge 
of Kant’s writings (‘‘Und doch liegt kein Grund vor, Carlyle zwm Schiiler 
Kants zu machen. Ja, es ist zweifelhaft, ob er jemals auch nur die Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft wirklich durchstudiert hat.’’) and suggests that Carlyle 
learned Kant through Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel. (Hensel, p. 68). 

10 There are, however, a few ethical and religious implications in the third 
and fourth antinomies of the Critique of Pure Reason. But of these Carlyle 
makes no mention. 

11 The relationship between Kant and Fichte in Carlyle’s discussion will be 
briefly indicated later. 
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his impatience with formal metaphysics, his desire to seize in Kant 
whatever will illuminate the problems of the period, he distorts 
ideas and confuses their terminology. Certainly Kant had little 
expressly for Carlyle; the former’s problems in the Critique of 
Pure Reason are almost purely epistemological, and it was partly 
because Carlyle’s nature had a side that delighted in formal think- 
ing—which his early enthusiasm for geometry shows—that he 
wrestled at all with a critique of the powers and limits of reason. 
On the other hand, in the philosophical passages in the two essays, 
Kant is shown as renewing the moral power of the Romantic poets; 
as pointing to inner standards of judgments, of which the work 
of Schiller and the Schlegels stood as examples; as showing the 
superiority of Reason to Understanding, thus supplying an inner 
source of virtue and guidance; as demonstrating the empirical 
unreality of matter, and thus stimulating a new idealism. Eight- 
eenth century materialism, determinism, skepticism, persiflage—all 
promised to dissolve in the new concepts which Kant revealed. And 
not only Kant but the Post-Kantians as well—Fichte and Schelling 
in particular—were ushering in a period directed by a new critical 
attitude, in which the ideals of the Enlightenment, finiteness, mech- 
anism, objectivity, and disillusionment, should give way to concepts 
of infinity, spontaneity, subjectivity, and faith.1* Thus in his para- 
graphs on Kant, Carlyle does not stress the technical service which 
Kant did to philosophy by ruthlessly laying bare the limitations of 
man’s rational faculty. From Kant’s many contributions Carlyle 
selected, both as helping him to new visions and as vitalizing the 
literature of Germany, the ideality of space and time and the nature 
of pure Reason. Did he really understand these principles, and if 
so, did he interpret them successfully ? 

One of the most disappointing features of his interpretation is 
his strikingly careless use of philosophical terms. Arising partly 
from the hesitantly popular nature of his effort, his peculiar dis- 
tortion of their meanings was perhaps due chiefly to the literary 
character of his theme, to his singular comprehension of Kant and 


12 Carlyle was fully aware of the great Critical effort following the Auf- 
klérung. He understood that Hume had brought the empiricism of Locke and 
Reid to a reductio ad absurdum, and that the Critical Philosophy, beginning 
in Kant, promised to be the ‘‘ greatest intellectual achievement of the century 
in which it came to light,’’ pointing toward a ‘‘noble system of morality, a 
purer theology, . . . lofty views of man’s nature.’’ One of its greatest pro- 
ducts, he maintained, was the work of Goethe and Schiller—German Litera- 
true, p. 66. 
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the Post-Kantians under the notion of a single school, and to his 
desire to state conclusions of a provocative and prophetic nature. 
His conviction was that for philosophy ‘‘to treat itself popularly 
would be a degradation and an impossibility ;’"!* yet he proceeds 
unwittingly to prove his conviction by misusing his terms. All 
German metaphysics, for example, becomes at various times ‘‘Ger- 
man philosophy,’’ ‘‘Idealism,’’ ‘‘all German systems since the time 
of Kant,’’ ‘‘German metaphysical science generally.’""* Summing 
up Novalis’s debt to Fichte, Carlyle broadly asserts that the for- 
mer’s ‘‘metaphysical creed . . . might indeed, safely enough for 
our present purpose, be classed under the head of Kantism, or Ger- 
man metaphysies generally.’> Obviously he failed to discern the 
very real difference between Kant and his successor Fichte, and 
the fact that ‘‘German metaphysics generally’’ was by no means 
homogenous. The term ‘‘transcendental’’ he confuses with ‘‘trans- 
cendent’’ and translates as ‘‘beyond’’ or ‘‘above,’’ not with its a 
priort meaning but with a figuratively spatial and temporal con- 
notation..® Two other terms, which we shall note later, he employs 
misleadingly, if not through misunderstanding them, at least 
through giving them Post-Kantian meanings: ‘‘intuition’’ and 
Vernunft. 

It is in the essay on Novalis that Carlyle, after outlining the 
denial of matter by ‘‘German philosophy,’’ tries to state Kant’s 


13 German Literature, p. 64. It should be said here that the interpretation 
of Kant is rendered difficult by Kant’s inconsistency in the use of his own 
terms, which may vary in meaning from page to page. Critics are giving up 
the attempt to harmonize his various meanings. (Cf. Norman Kemp Smith, 
A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, London, 1918, Int., pp. 
XiX-xx). 

14 Novalis, pp. 201-202. 

15 Ibid. Observe Carlyle’s effort to be popular and comprehensive, in the 
phrase ‘‘safely enough for our present purpose.’’ 

16‘¢A priori,’’ says Windelband, ‘‘is, with Kant, not a psychological, but 
a purely epistemological mark; it means not a chronological priority to ex- 
perience, but a universality and necessity of validity in principles of reason 
which transcends all experience, and is not capable of being proved by any 
experience (i.e. a logical, not a chronological priority). No one who does not 
make this clear to himself has any hope of understanding Kant.’’ W. Windel- 
band, A History of Philosophy, tr. J. H. Tufts, N. Y., 1896, pp. 533-4, n. Risk- 
ing a quotation from Kant without a context, we may observe one of his 
elucidations of a priori. ‘‘Wir werden also im Verfolg unter Erkenntnissen 
a prioré nicht solche verstehen, die von dieser oder jener, sondern die schlech- 
terdings von aller Erfahrung unanbhiangig stattfinden.’’ Kritik der retnen 
Vernunft, Zweite Auflage, 1787, Herausgegeben von der Kéniglich Preuszischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1904 (Schriften, III, 28); the edition 
hereafter referred to. 
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doctrine of space and time.’’ One is greatly tempted here to ex- 
onerate Carlyle for his errors; one realizes the pitfalls in his task 
of stating crudely and popularly what, if it is to stand examination, 
must he stated subtly, at least clearly. Nevertheless, the exigencies 
of a popular exposition have a limit, and Carlyle here exceeds it. 
both in employing loose phraseology and in failing to distinguish 
between the Kantian and Post-Kantian meanings of his terms. Thus 
at the very outset we must waive Carlyle’s assumption, unwarrant- 
ed from reading Kant, that space and time as mere forms of our 
perceptions imply the non-existence of matter.** We must confine 
ourselves to observing the negative nature of his interpretation; 
its positive—Fichtean—character is out of our present scope. 
After pointing out how little we know, through our senses, of the 
nature of an object, Carlyle proceeds: ‘‘But farther... according 
to these Kantian systems, the organs of the Mind too, what is called 
Understanding, are of no less arbitrary, and, as it were, accidental 
character than those of the Body. Time and Space themselves are 
not external but internal entities: they have no outward existence, 
there is no Time and no Space out of the mind; they are mere 
forms of man’s spiritual being, laws under which his thinking 
nature is constituted to act.’’ It is easy to discern here Carlyle’s 
attempt at an informal and popular presentation: for example, in 
such phrases as ‘‘not external but internal entities’’ and ‘‘man’s 


17 This doctrine is fundamental to Carlyle’s mysticism, since it may lead 
to the denial of matter. Streuli writes: ‘‘Carlyle geht aber noch weiter und 
erklart alle Materie als das Gewand des Gottlichen. . . Das ding an sich [matter 
stripped of its empirical qualities], woriiber sich Kant nicht aussprechen wollte, 
ist nach Carlyle Gott.’’ Streuli, Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler deutcher Lit- 
teratur, ete., p. 119. 


18 Novalis, pp. 202-204. The famous ‘‘tree’’ passage here has struck various 
critics differently: Hensel (Thomas Carlyle, pp. 68-71) regards it as more 
Berkeleyan than Kantian, and places Carlyle among the subjective idealists; 
Hoffding (History of Modern Philosophy, II, 377) holds that ‘‘from Kant 
his principal loan was the distinction between the thing-in-itself and phenom- 
ena.’’? But Carlyle’s own words are Fichtean: the unknowable tree is only 
a ‘‘Manifestation of Power from something which is not I’’—the Nicht-Ich 
which, Carlyle says, Fichte derived from Ich. It would thus appear that in 
embracing Fichte’s conception of the negative character of matter, Carlyle 
saw only the negative side of Kant’s teaching, as Hensel holds—that side 
which merely demonstrates time and space to be, not metaphysical realities, but 
forms of our perceptions. Kant did not deny reality to matter; on the con- 
trary he held that matter does exist, as das Ding an sich, unknowable but 
real, as ground for sense experience. (Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
Schriften, III, 190-198 [Widerlegung des Idealismus, etc.]) This is why we 
may disregard the ‘‘tree’’ passage; it is distinctly unKantian in phraseology, 
borrowing terms from Fichte, and unKantian in content, in so far as it sounds 
like a rough paraphrase from Berkeley. 
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spiritual being.’’ It can be objected, moreover, that space and time 
are not, metaphysically speaking, forms of the ‘‘mind,’’ or ‘‘ Under- 
standing,’’ or one’s ‘‘thinking nature,’’ but of perception or unified 
sense experience.’ What is apparently uppermost in Carlyle’s 
mind is the ideality of space and time, and not, as well, their epis- 
temologically formal nature in perception. The effort to popularize 
the doctrine does not account for this miseomprehension. Nor does 
it account for his confusion of terms, as seen, for example, in ap- 
parently identifying ‘‘man’s spiritual being’’ with ‘‘mind’’ and 
‘‘Understanding,’’ a confusion difficult to understand when one 
remembers the lucid outline of the doctrine in Kant’s introduction 
to the Critique. Without, therefore, bringing the formidable meta- 
physical apparatus of Kant’s logic to bear technically upon Car- 
lyle’s exposition, we may conclude that the latter’s treatment falls 
short of clarity and the evidence of reasonably complete compre- 
hension. Although nominally a discussion of Kant—the Critique 
of Pure Reason has chief place in the text—his paragraphs are also 
concerned with Fichte, with Berkeley, with Dugald Stewart, with 
the mysticism of India as reported by Sir William Jones.”° Kant’s 
doctrine of space and time, therefore, comes to us from a mind tur- 
bulent with various philosophies and theories and with an urgent 
predisposition toward spiritual interpretations. 

When we turn to his treatment of Kant’s distinction between 
Understanding and Reason, we mark defects similar but more com- 
plicated. Again we must be content with negative results. For 
Carlyle’s discussion turns out to be less an interpretation of Kant 


19 Again risking a quotation from Kant without a context: ‘‘Zeit und Raum 
- . . sind namlich beide zusammengenommen reine Formen aller sinnlichen 
Anschauung und machen dadurch synthetische Siatze a priori médglich.’’— 
Krit. d. r. V., ete., p. 63.—On the other hand, Carlyle was making a confusion 
which is still made in the popular mind regarding this doctrine. So recently 
as April 20, 1924, in Mr. Perey Hutchinson’s article in the New York Times 
Book Review, (celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of Kant’s birth), 
we read that ‘‘time and space are laws of the mind under which we arrange 
all experience.’’ Obviously they may be laws of the mind only because they 
have been laws of perception first, upon which ‘‘mind’’ works its syntheses.— 
But time and space have ever been, in this connection, more striking to most 
readers than the forms of mind in Kant’s sense—the categories. 


20 Hensel, remarking on Carlyle’s aversion to materialism as being his reason 
for adopting the negative side of Kant’s theory (like many other readers of 
Kant) proceeds somewhat dryly: ‘‘ Auch Carlyle folgte durchaus diesem Zug 
der Zeit. Wie sehr er geneigt war, nur diese Seite der Kantischen Lehre 
gelten zu lassen, zeigt die Parallelisierung mit der indischen Philosophie, auf 
die er hinwies, obwohl er sicherlich von Schopenhauer, der diese Synthese im 
grossartigsten Stile vollzog, keine Kenntnis hattle, sondern sich auf den 
Orientalisten Jones berief.’’—Hensel, p. 69. 
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than one of Fichte and Schelling, and although an examination of 
the latter under Carlyle’s pen would be interesting and profitable 
it would take us too far afield. It is enough to note at the begin- 
ning that Kant’s term Reason assumes for Carlyle a meaning for- 
eign to that in the Critique; it becomes an ennobling, penetrating, 
and soaring faculty in man capable of reaching absolute truth, of 
performing like mystical intuition. This conception is alien also 
to Kant’s distinction between the two faculties, neither of which 
is reliable beyond the sphere of our rational and finite experience. 
Yet Carlyle was convinced that the distinction was ‘‘the grand 
characteristic of Kant’s philosophy.’’ He explains further that 
Understanding and Reason are ‘‘organs’’ or ‘‘modes of operation, 
by which the mind discovers truth,’’ though their natures and pro- 
vinees fundamentally differentiate them. ‘‘Reason, the Kantists 
say, is of a higher nature than Understanding; it works by more 
subtle methods, on higher objects, and requires a far finer culture 
for its development, indeed in some men it is never developed at 
all: but its results are no less certain, nay rather, they are much 
more so; for Reason discerns Truth itself, the absolutely and primi- 
tively True; while Understanding discerns only relations, and can- 
not decide without if.’’ Carlyle’s paragraph then outlines the pro- 
vinee of Understanding as being ‘‘real, practical and material 
knowledge, Mathematics, Physies . . .,’’ and that of Reason to make 
Understanding ‘‘obey.’’ When the latter usurps the province of 
Reason, there is danger ‘‘to the whole spiritual man,”’ since in at- 
tempting to prove, for instance, the existence of God, it ends in 
atheism or ‘‘a faint possible Theism.’’ It may also make virtue 
a utility, degrade art to formalism, or, dealing with necessity and 
free will, become hopelessly bogged in paradoxes. Reason, on the 
other hand, discerns, ‘‘not by logic and argument,’’ that ‘‘God 
exists, infinite, eternal, invisible . . .;’’ and operates in ‘‘that higher 
region whither logic and argument cannot reach; in that holier 
region, where Poetry, and Virtue and Divinity abide, in whose 
presence Understanding wavers and recoils, dazzled into utter dark- 
ness by that ‘sea of light,’ at once the fountain and the termination 
of all true knowledge.’’* The reader who has followed this passage 
from Carlyle, and its paraphrases, will observe that Carlyle began 
with the ostensible purpose of expounding Kant and has ended with 
language of a very unphilosophical but poetical character. Kantians 


21 German Literature, pp. 69-70. 
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will note also the obvious traces of Fichte and Schelling, especially 
in the new meanings of old terms whereby Kant’s ‘‘Reason’’— 
through re-interpretation— ceases to be merely a form of cognition 
and becomes a spiritual force in the soul. Carlyle thus bewilders 
his reader by apparently discussing Kant—citing the Critique— 
but actually discussing a Post-Kantian doctrine.?* This becomes 
even clearer in Novalis®* where ‘‘Reason (Vernunft)’’ is called the 
‘‘pure ultimate light of our nature; wherein, as they [the Trans- 
cendentalists] assert, lies the foundation of all Poetry, Virtue, Re- 
ligion.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the Teologia Mistica, so much venerated by 
Tasso ...,’’ the mysticism of Novalis, and ‘‘all true Christian Faith 
and Devotion,’’ may be, in their essence, ‘‘designated by the name 
Reason.’’ Although space forbids dwelling on the Post-Kantian 
ideas in these two essays, we may note in passing that the poetic 
language in them might spring naturally from reading Schelling, 
whose doctrines gave Reason the nature of artistic intuition and 
who conceived the world as the expression of an aesthetic Divine 
Ego. The moral nature of Reason, for Carlyle, apparently comes 
from Fichte’s conception of the world as the expression of the 
Divine Idea, in which there is eternal moral struggle or develop- 
ment.** 

If then, a great deal of Carlyle’s discussion of Understanding 


22 The expression ‘‘Post-Kantian’’ is not used by Carlyle. By ‘‘Kantist’’ 
and ‘‘Kantian’’ he meant, presumably, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
their followers. Technically, the Kantians were Schultz, Reinhold, Hufeland, 
Schiitz, and the poet Schiller, who promulgated Kant’s doctrines. 

23 Novalis, p. 205. 

24From Kant’s problem of knowledge, Fichte proceeded to the conception 
of the ego behind knowledge, which he derived (partly) from Kant’s principle 
of the moral self, and which rises above space- and time-perception in its 
ability to pierce to reality through intellectual intuition, sometimes called 
‘universal reason’’ by Fichte, and apparently what Carlyle means by the 
term Reason in his Kantian passages. The world becomes an Absolute ego, 
in which we as selves are channels for its expression. Matter has for us no 
objective reality, and can be known only as non-ego, the ‘‘sensualized material 
of our duty,’’ affording a sort of moral friction whereby we progress. Carlyle 
found in these ideas a moral tonic, and evidently saw in them indications of 
the essentially spiritual nature of ‘‘matter,’’ and a non-rational or spiritual 
access to truth through Kant’s Reason interpreted as ‘‘intuition’’ or spiritual 
insight. From Schelling he seems to have taken the idea of the dynamic 
nature of reality, into which we can pierce only through an aesthetic intellectual 
intuition. The influence of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling on the German roman- 
ticists seems to have been but imperfectly grasped by Carlyle; at least he 
never indicated their influences individually. (Cf. F. Thilly, History of Philos- 
ophy, N. Y. 1914, pp. 435-448; H. Hoffding, History of Modern Philosophy, 
London, 1900, II, 153-161 and 162-169; and R. Haym, Die Romantische Schule, 
Berlin, 1870, 214 ff., and 583 ff.). 
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and Reason is based on his knowledge of Fichte and Schelling, how 
much of Kant’s original doctrine may we find there? The answer 
is: relatively little. We may screw our courage up and attempt 
to state as briefly and precisely as possible the relationship between 
the two faculties in order to see just how far removed Carlyle’s 
idea of them is from their nature in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
In Kant’s work, Reason is ‘‘above’’ Understanding and works ‘‘ by 
more subtle methods’’ ‘‘on higher objects’’ in the sense only of pro- 
viding the judgments of Understanding with principles of unity. 
Our sense experience (or perception under the forms of time and 
space) yields concepts to the Understanding (in the form of judg- 
ments under the laws of the categories of cause, quantity, quality, 
and modality). The judgments of the Understanding (ordinary 
discursive reasoning) are in turn embraced under more compre- 
hensive a priori concepts, not only embraced but also unified and 
reduced to the smallest possible number, by the operation of Reason. 
Thus Reason tends ‘‘to bring all mental processes under a general 
head, or Idea of a soul, in rational psychology; all physical events 
under the Idea of nature in rational cosmology ; all occurrences in 
general under the Idea of a God in rational theology.’’** These 
Ideas are the forms of Reason in the same sense that time and space 
are forms of perception. They are merely transcendent, ‘‘beyond’’ 
experience, and have no empirical value or use except as guides to 
the Understanding in leading it onward in search of knowledge, 
giving our conceptions unity and coherence just as time and space 
as forms of our sense experience give unity and coherence to the 
welter of the physical world?® Taken as substantial realities, these 


25 F. Thilly, Hist. of Philos. ete., pp. 409-410. 


26 Héffding sums up the doctrine succinctly and clearly thus: ‘‘By reason 
. . . [Kant] understands our faculty of knowledge in its tendency to perform 
unconditioned syntheses. While perception fashions the chaos of sensations 
into spatial and temporal sense-images, and while the understanding arranges 
these sense-images in the interconnection given by the concepts of quantity 
and causality, it is the task of reason ... to close the series of terms, #.e. to 
form absolute totalities.’’ That is, Reason is a unifying, directive, synthesiz- 
ing faculty, pointing beyond perception and understanding (or experience) 
but never actually getting beyond it except in illusion. (H6ffding, Hist. of 
Phil., ete. II, 53-4) It serves both to render conceptions complete and total 
and to lead Understanding to think ideas empirically unrealizable. (Cf. Kant, 
Krit. d. r. V., Schriften, III, 426-442; in which Kant repeats that Reason 
can never have an immediate object, though it can direct Understanding toward 
higher and higher ideas, without, however, permitting an extension beyond ex- 
perience. This is its regulative function, turning Understanding in the direc- 
tion of ideas of God, freedom, and immortality, which suggest but do not per- 
mit of empirical comprehension). (Cf. Edward Caird, Critical Phil. of Kant, 
Glasgow, 1909, II, 7, 12, 50, 124 ff.) ‘‘Reason is the faculty which supplies 
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Ideas (God, soul, nature) lead to illusion—Kant’s ‘‘transcendental 
illusion.’’ Reason thus understood is clearly not at all the Reason 
of which Carlyle is writing in the greater part of his exposition. It 
is too purely formal—epistemological—to satisfy Carlyle’s desires. 
It has nothing to do with ‘‘Virtue’’ or ‘‘Poetry’’ or ‘‘Religion”’ 
in the affirmative sense in which Carlyle uses these words. Nor 
is it, for Kant, ‘‘the pure, ultimate light of our nature,’’ inasmuch 
as Kant found that light in the moral law within us, as set forth in 
the Critique of Practical Reason. The proof of the existence of 
God is no more in the sphere of Reason than in that of the Under- 
standing; both faculties, says Kant, are powerless before such a 
problem. Thus Carlyle’s assertion that Understanding falls into 
‘everlasting paradoxes’’ when dealing with God and the infinite 
is also true of Reason.27 The ‘‘primitively true,’’ the ‘‘holier 
region’’ of spiritual beauty and power, likewise, cannot be reached 
by Reason in an act of ‘‘intuition,’’ since Reason is a purely regu- 
lative and unifying principle, devoid of dynamic qualities. It is 
clear that Carlyle was more interested in expressing a principle 
that maintained the power of man to reach a spiritual certainty 
of God, the soul, the unreality of ‘‘matter’’ and the limitations of 
discursive reason than in stating Kant’s doctrine in its real nature 
and in its original terminology. 

It thus becomes evident that the Kantian passages in the two 
essays we have examined deal only apparently with Kant’s ideas, 
that, in spite of his mentioning the Kritik der reinen Vernunft in 
both works,”* he is really outlining the doctrines of Fichte—oceca- 
sionally for Schelling.2® Kant’s services are obviously in his mind, 


the principles of knowledge a priori’’ to ‘‘Understanding [which] may be 
defined as the faculty of judging [what is already given by perception]. For 
we saw before that the understanding is the faculty of thinking, and thinking 
is knowledge by means of concepts.’’ (Century Dictionary, quoting from 
Kant). 

27 Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Schriften, III, 281-314; 403-410. The 
first reference here is to the antinomies of pure reason, the second to the trans- 
cendental illusion. 

28 German Literature, p. 63; Novalis, p. 204. 

29 Much of the State of German Literature and Novalis is devoted to ideas 
from Fichte and Schelling. Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten is cited 
in a footnote of the former essay, p. 51; Schelling’s Methode des Academischen 
Studien is cited on p. 71, n. 

In regard to the degree to which Carlyle absorbed Kantism and not Post- 
Kantism, it might be noted that Bos (Le Kantisme de Carlyle, etc.) holds that 
Carlyle was Kantian in only a very general sense, but nevertheless truly a 
follower, in spite of his greater affinity with Fichte. However, says Bos, his 
relationship with Kant’s philosophy is primarily literary, and if he failed 
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but more as a ground for solutions than as the solutions themselves. 
To him Kant’s writings, of which he probably knew more than he 
indicates, are elemental and fertile forces. They are great powers 
for good in art, morality, religion. But he fails to differentiate 
between them and the consequent principles which went to make 
up the great body of doctrine known roughly as German Idealism 
—the work of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. His general method 
and his ideas throughout the Kantian passages have convinced many 
of his eritical admirers, among them Hensel, Bos, and Vaughan, 
that he failed not only in his exposition but also in showing that 
he had read and comprehended the whole of the Critique; and it 
may reasonably be doubted if he ever read the other works of Kant. 
His popular presentation, his evident confusion among a variety 
of philosophies, his dominating desire to extract from German 
thought what was helpful to him and to the age, all contrived to 
make his treatment provocative and brilliant but vague and un- 
philosophical ; so that his discussion of space, time, Understanding, 
and Reason cannot stand as a fair representation of Kant’s theories. 


adequately to comprehend Kant’s work he is to be exonerated, since he did 
note the importance of Criticism and the fundamental part which Kant played 
in it. (Bos, pp. 32-41). Like Bos, Pfannkuche denies Carlyle any great 
understanding of Kant’s technical significance: ‘‘Richtig ist. dass Carlyle 
die theoretische Seite der Kantischen Philosophie seiner ganzen Natur nach 
nie véllig hat verstehen, geschweige denn wiirdigen kénnen, wie auch seine 
Ausfiihrungen iiber Kant zeigen. Um so mehr aber steht Carlyle in der 
Entwicklung seiner ganzen Weltanschauung unter dem Eindrucke des ethisch- 
teleologischen Geistes Kants. (A. Pfannkuche, Der Zweckbegriff bei Kant, in 
Kantstudien, (Vaihinger), Berlin, vol. V, 1901, p. 70 n.) Just how Carlyle 
drew from Kant an ethisch-teleologischen influence is, of course, beyond demon- 
stration, and is derived only from the general over-tones of his discussion of 
Kant’s ideas. For careful inspection of the two essays will reveal that when 
he writes of the theological (not teleological) and moral implications of ‘‘ Kant- 
ism’’ he is thinking primarily of Fichte and Schelling. 
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TEXTUAL AND OTHER NOTES ON THE 
WINTER’S TALE 


By SamvueEL A. TANNENBAUM 


1.—Modern editors are almost unanimous in locating Act I, scene 
1, in ‘‘an ante-chamber in Leontes’ palace,’’ and scene 2 in ‘‘a 
room of state in the same.’’ From the fact that Camillo is on the 
stage at the end of ‘‘scene 1’’ and at the beginning of ‘‘scene 2,”’ 
it may be safely inferred, if there is anything in the so-called ‘‘law 
of re-entry,’’ that in Shakspere’s mind these two scenes were re- 
garded as one.’ Archidamus and Camillo stand aside as the King 
and his train enter (at 1. 47, ed. Furness), just as Kent and Gloster 
in King Lear stand aside when Lear and his train enter. During 
the ensuing scene Archidamus unobtrusively makes his exit, just 
as Edmund does in Lear. That Shakspere did not intend a change 
of scene is sufficiently indicated by his failure to put into the mouth 
of either Camillo or Archidamus words signifying an intention to 
depart. In all other scenes in this play the dramatist adequately 
accounts for or motivates the exits of his dramatis personae. 

2. ‘*The Heauens continue their Loues’’ (I. i, 34). 

The error of ‘‘Loues’’ for ‘‘Love’’ illustrates a remarkably fre- 
quent phenomenon in the Folio. That the interpolation of an un- 
necessary s at the end of a word had its origin ‘‘in some peculiarity 
of Shakspere’s handwriting’’ was tentatively suggested by the late 
Dr. Furness (therein following Sidney Walker). To one who is 
familiar with Elizabethan manuscripts there can be very little doubt 
that the compositor’s mistaking of final e for es, or the reverse, is 
evidence that the poet or his transcriber sometimes terminated 
words either with a rather large Italian e or with an Italian e in 
which the back of the letter (7.e., the curve on the left side of the 
letter) was prolonged downward below the line of writing, as a 
kind of flourish, and terminated there. Such an enlarged or elon- 
gated e was (and is) easily mistaken for the old English es symbol. 
A striking example of an es symbol resembling an Italian e in every 


1The late Professor Graves’ essay, ‘‘The act-time in Elizabethan theatres’’ 
(Studies in Philology, July 1915, vol. 12, pp. 103-34), has convinced me that 
Shakspere conceived of his plays in terms of acts and scenes. 
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respect is shown in the word ‘‘dettes’’ in the eleventh line of the 
third page, and in the word ‘‘merittes’’ in the fifth line of the first 
page, of Shakspere’s will. (The handwriting of Shakspere’s War- 
wickshire contemporaries should, and does, throw much light on 
what Shakspere’s penmanship is likely to have been.) How readily 
such e’s and es symbols may be mistaken for each other is well 
illustrated by Mr. Macray’s errors in this regard in his transcript 
of The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and Part I of The Return from 
Parnassus from manuscripts Rawlinson D 398.2 

3.—‘‘Too hot, too hot’’ (I. ii, 134). 

The suddenness and intensity of Leontes’ jealousy have greatly 
troubled the commentators. To those who are not familiar with 
the psychology and clinical manifestations of pathological jealousy 
(1.€., jealousy which is not justified by the external facts), Leontes 
appears to have gone mad suddenly. But the theory of sudden 
insanity in the protagonist of a Shaksperian drama is not only re- 
pugnant to our estimate of Shakspere as an artist but is untenable 
in view of Leontes’ otherwise perfectly normal mentation through- 
out the play. It is, no doubt, absurd to credit Shakspere with a 
formulated knowledge of psychiatry greatly in advance of his 
times; but it is equally absurd to deny to such a close observer as 
Shakspere was the power of intuitively apprehending the psycho- 
logical mechanism of sudden unreasoning and unreasonable jealousy 
in a person of Leontes’ nature. From what we see of Leontes we 
know that he is extremely wilful and autocratic, unaccustomed to 
being crossed in his desires. He is egotistical beyond bounds— 
proud, self-willed, and tyrannical. This spoiled child—for he is 
that—suddenly finds himself thwarted in one of his whims: his 
friend Polixenes stubbornly refuses to prolong his stay at the Sicil- 
ian Court. Out of politeness, rather than from any real desire to 
have Polixenes defer his departure, Hermione seconds her husband’s 
request and suggests how their guest may be prevailed upon to stay. 


2See my paper, ‘‘Corrections to the Text of the Parnassus Trilogy’’ in 
a fortheoming issue of Studies in Philology. Such e:es errors in The 
Winter’s Tale occur also in I. ii, 190 (where the poet probably wrote ‘‘ As 
Ornamente oft do’s’’), II. iii, 128 (‘‘his Smile’’), II. iii, 178 (‘‘Lords’’), 
ITI. ii, 192 (‘‘Leads, or Oyles’’), IV. i, 4 (‘‘makes,’’ ‘‘vnfolds’’), IV. iv, 
500 (‘‘hides’’), IV, iii, 58 (‘‘offend’’), IV. iv, 5 (‘‘Do’s’’) IV. iv, 123 
(‘‘Mints’’), IV. iv, 167 (‘‘deeds’’), V. ii, 35 (‘‘Hermiones’’) and V. ii, 49 
(‘*Countenance’’). I may say here, with a reasonable degree of certainty, 
that this e:es error explains the famous crux—‘‘runaway’s eyes’’—in Romeo 
and Juliet. Shakspere wrote ‘‘runawaie eies’’ and meant ‘‘roaming, shifty, 
wandering eyes,’’ the eyes of busybodies. 
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Leontes withdraws, leaving Polixenes to Hermione’s persuasions. 
On his return he finds, to his great chagrin, that she has prevailed 
where he had failed. This blow to his vanity fills his heart on the 
instant with hatred both of his wife and his lifelong friend. Such 
hatred, in a person like Leontes, who must think of himself as jus- 
tified in his emotions, can probably manifest itself most easily as 
jealousy, inasmuch as no other emotion is so little dependent upon 
external facts for justification. 

In a comment (p. 43) on I. ii, 279, Dr. Furness is inclined to 
interpret Leontes’ jealousy as a projection upon Polixenes and 
Hermione of his own guilt. This sort of Freudian explanation has, 
in my humble opinion, nothing to commend it. Shakspere gives us 
no reason for thinking that Leontes was given to promiscuity. Had 
Leontes been that kind of a man, he, or Camillo, or possibly even 
Hermione, would have given us a hint of it, and he would not have 
sequestered himself from women for sixteen years. As a profes- 
sional psychotherapeutist who has often been called upon to treat 
patients, male and female, suffering from that most dreadful af- 
fliction—pathological jealousy—I may say that persons given to 
promiscuity do not suspect their mates to be guilty of illicit rela- 
tions just because they themselves are guilty. The theory put for- 
ward by Dr. Furness is as untenable as it would be to say that 
Leontes’ jealousy is a manifestation of chronic alcoholism, or that, 
as the Freudians would maintain, it is due to his ‘‘projecting’’ 
into his wife’s mind an unconscious (homosexual) love which he 
himself has for his friend Polixenes. 
4.—‘‘thy Intention stabs the Center’’ (1. ii, 167). 

There can be put little doubt that Shakspere wrote ‘‘Intension,’’ 
i.e., intensity, intenseness, not ‘‘Intention.’’ That elsewhere too 
Shakspere’s Italian s, resembling an elongated ‘‘8’’ or modern 
German h, was mistaken for a t, I shall show later on. Had the 
word been written in the Old English seript (‘‘Intencon’’ or ‘‘In- 
tension’’) it would not have been mistaken for ‘‘Intention,’’ unless 
the compositor did not know what ‘‘Intencion’’ or ‘‘Intension’’ 
meant. 

5.— ‘How? my Lord?’’ (I, ii, 178). 

This should be printed thus: ‘‘Ho, my lord!’’ Polixenes, having 
just been told by Hermione that her husband seems ‘‘something 
unsettled,’’ cheerily hails his friend with the words quoted. That 
is why the latter, simulating a mood he does not feel, replies : ‘‘ What 
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cheer? how is’t with you, best Brother?’’ ‘‘How’’ for ‘‘ho’’ oceurs 
elsewhere too in the Folio. Note, for example, The Merchant of 
Venice, V. i, 120 (‘‘ Peace, how the Moone sleepes with Endimion’’). 
6.—‘‘You had much adoe to make his Anchor hold, / When you 
cast out, it still came home’’ (1. ii, 249-50). 

Camillo’s words here and in I]. 252-53 are to me the most puzzling 
in this play. They would be perfectly natural in him if he were a 
villain, an Iago bent on ruining his king and confidant; but, since 
we know him to be honorable, we can regard his unfortunate words 
only as an indication of a lapse in Shakspere’s artistry. Such 
language was caleulated to account for the onrush of Leontes’ 
jealousy. Camillo’s speech was dramatically, not psychologically, 
determined ; unless we take the view that Camillo’s mind was child- 
ishly constituted, and that the relations between him and the king 
were of such an intimate nature that he took the liberty to tease his 
sovereign about his failure to overcome Polixenes’ determination 
to depart. The only other possible explanation that occurs to me 
is that at some previous time Camillo had predicted that Leontes 
would not prevail on Polixenes to prolong his sojourn at his court. 
This interpretation would find support in |. 248 if we read it thus: 
*“‘this great Sir will yet stay longer.”’ 
7.—‘Ha?’’ (I. ii, 270). 

Dr. Furness thought that Leontes’ interrogation indicated that 
he had expected a different conclusion to Camillo’s preceding sen- 
tence. But I think we come nearer Leontes’ psychology if we re- 
gard his ‘‘Ha?’’ as an exclamation of amazement and almost terror, 
as if he meant to say to Camillo, ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that most 
of my subjects understand that I am a ecuckold!’’ In the Folio 
exclamations are frequently printed as interrogations. 

8.—‘‘ Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious Queene, part of his Theame; but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspition’’ (1. ii, 528-30). 

These lines have given rise to much discussion, and various emen- 
dations have been proposed. Dr. Furness thought that our respect 
for the terrified Polixenes would be retained if we interpreted the 
lines so as to make it appear that his stealthy flight was incited by 
a chivalrous devotion to the unsuspecting Hermione and was really 
an act of heroic self-sacrifice. He therefore paraphrased the speech 
thus: ‘‘May my hasty departure prove my best course, and bring 
that comfort it may to the gracious Queen whose name cannot but 
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be linked with mine in the King’s thoughts, but who is not yet the 
fatal object of his ill-founded suspicion.’’ 

The objections to Dr. Furness’s interpretation are at least two: 
it does not preserve our respect for Polixenes; no sensible man, 
finding himself the victim of such vindictive jealousy, could have 
thought that the woman would not be suspected and hated as much 
as he was—and, because of his flight, even more. We must remem- 
ber that Camillo had informed Polixenes (1. 482) that Leontes had 
sworn ‘‘with all confidence’ that his Queen had been touched for- 
biddenly. And Polixenes should have known that flight would be 
interpreted as confession. The honorable thing to do would have 
been to stay and face his accuser. 

‘‘Part of his theme’’ is so tame an expression, so prosaic, so ir- 
relevant, that I cannot believe that Shakspere wrote it. To read 
‘‘dream’’ (Collier) or ‘‘throne’’ (Cuningham) for ‘‘theme’’ does 
not improve the passage. If for ‘‘theme’’ we substitute the word 
‘‘shame,’’ meaning ‘‘disgrace,’’ we have, I think, what Shakspere 
wrote. Leontes’ public accusation of Hermione would inevitably 
‘“shame’’ both the accuser and the accused forever. ‘‘Shame,’’ 
spelled ‘‘sheame’’ (see the N.E.D.), whether written with an Italian 
s or with an old English S, could easily be misread by the compositor 
as ‘‘theame’’ or ‘‘Theame.’’ Kellner (Restoring Shakespeare, pp. 
104, 111) cites examples of errors due to the confusing of s with t 
and ¢ with s. That the capital 7 and S could also be mistaken for 
each other is curiously illustrated by Mr. John Pym Yeatman’s 
mistaking the 7’ (for ‘‘Testamentum’’) on page 1 of Shakspere’s 
will for an S (‘‘Sigilium’’). 
9.—*‘The trick of’s Frowne, his Fore-head, nay, the Valley, 

The pretty dimples of his Chin, and Cheeke’’ (II. iii, 127-28). 

The editors have not understood the meaning of the word ‘‘ Val- 
ley’’ in this passage. Hanmer altered it to ‘‘valleys’’—a change 
which a number of succeeding editors have adopted. Most modern 
editors interpret the word as synonymous with the ‘‘dimples’’ of 
line 128. And Dr. Furness, always original and witty, thought the 
word referred to ‘‘some characteristic of a frowning forehead 
(which, let us hope, Perdita outgrew).’’ But I have not the slight- 
est doubt that in Shakspere’s mind the ‘‘valley’’ was the dimple 
in the middle of the upper lip which modern anatomists call the 
‘‘philtrum’’ and which some of the anatomists of the seventeenth 
century (e.g., Dr. Thomas Gibson in his Anatomy of Humane 
Bodies, 1694) called ‘‘the groove.’’ 
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10.—‘‘the Heauens (taking angry note) 
Have left me Issue-lesse: and your Father’s bless’d 
(As he from Heauen merits it) with you’’ (V. i, 211-13). 

In the second of these verses the word ‘‘and’’ should certainly 
be omitted—it spoils the metre and is, to say the least, unnecessary 
to the sense. That the error should have escaped all previous editors 
and commentators is truly miraculous. 

11.—‘‘ Although the Print be little, the whole Matter 
And coppy of the Father’’ (II. iii, 125-26). 

The matter being the copy, I think we should substitute ‘‘A’’ 
for ‘‘And’’ in 1. 126. The error of ‘‘and’’ for ‘‘a’’—if error it be— 
is repeated in IV. iv, 198 (‘‘They call him Doricles, and boasts him- 
selfe/ To have a worthy Feeding’’). Professor Kellner (op. cit., 
pp. 125-28) gives a number of interesting illustrations of the com- 
positors’ failure to distinguish between ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘and’’; he thinks 
that the error arose from the habit of writing ‘‘a.’’ for ‘‘and.’’ 
Having never seen an instance of ‘‘a.’’ for ‘‘and’”’ in an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean manuscript, I think it much more likely that the error 
—by no means peculiar to Shakspere’s works—originated in the 
poet’s or the seribe’s mode of making an a with a longish descend- 
ing stroke to the right of the initial oval (the left half of the letter), 
or of beginning the a with a long curved upstroke. Such a’s would 
easily be mistaken for the old English ampersand (dé). 

The opposite error—‘‘A’’ for ‘‘ And’’—oceurs at I. ii, 128 (‘‘A 
clap thy selfe my Loue’’). This, it seems, corroborates my view 
expressed in the previous paragraph. 
12.—The caption heading Act III. Seene 1, has given the editors 
a great deal of trouble. Theobald, failing to realize the true dra- 
matie purport of the scene, suggested that it ought to be printed and 
acted as the last scene of Act II. For the same reason, too, in all 
probability, the editors are at odds whether the scene is laid in 
‘*Sicily, near the Sea-side’’ (Theobald), ‘‘A street in some town’”’ 
in Sicily (Capell), ‘‘Delphi, near the Temple of Apollo’’ (Halli- 
well), or ‘‘A Seaport in Sicilia’’ (the Cambridge editors). A pro- 
per consideration of the scene makes it almost certain that Cleo- 
menes and Dion, with one or more Attendants (‘‘Goe: fresh 
Horses,’’ at 1. 28, is surely said to an Attendant), are now at an 
inn in the eapital of Sicilia. They have changed their travel-stained 
garments and are preparing their respective reports of what they 
had seen and experienced at ‘‘Delphos.’’ On their arrival in Sicilia, 
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near the close of Act II, they had despatched messengers to the 
King, who thereupon at once proceeded to the trial of Hermione. 
That is why the Queen was hurried ‘‘with immodest hatred’’ into 
a public place before she had got ‘‘strength of limit,’’ 7.e., before 
she had barely strength enough to enable her to comply with her 
husband’s cruel orders. 
13.—‘‘ You (my Lord) best know 

(Whom least will seeme to doe so) my past life’’ (III. ii, 35). 

Inasmuch as there is no possibility here of a ‘‘econfusion of con- 
structions’’ or of ‘‘contamination by attraction,’’ we must regard 
the ‘‘Whom’’ as a compositor’s error. Remembering that in Eliza- 
bethan manuscripts final m was frequently indicated by a slight 
upward and backward flourish from the letter preceding the m, and 
that Shakspere—as his signatures show*—was in the habit of mak- 
ing such terminal-flourishes even where none was needed, it is 
reasonably certain that the compositor’s error was due to such a 
superfluous flourish in the manuscript from which he was setting 
up the play. From a careful consideration of the remarkably ac- 
curate text and the punctiliousness with which elisions and con- 
tractions are indicated in the Folio printing of this play, I have 
not the slightest doubt that in the case of The Winter’s Tale the 
publisher had access to the poet’s original manuscript. No mere 
playhouse transcriber would have copied all the elisions and con- 
tractions which characterize this play. 

In the ‘‘whom’’ of IV. iv, 390 and 472 we have other instances 
of the error we have just been considering. 

14.— ‘then, all stand still: 
On: those that thinke it is unlawful Businesse 
I am about, let them depart’’ (V. iii, 119-21). 

The word ‘‘On’’ has perplexed the critics, and rightly so. Pau- 
lina cannot be supposed to be saying ‘‘Let us go on’’ just after she 
had said ‘‘all stand still.’”” Hanmer’s substitution of ‘‘Or’’ for 
‘‘On’’ is grammatically impossible, no alternative construction be- 
ing involved. The other emendations recorded by Dr. Furness fail 
to take the colon after the objectionable word into consideration. 
To me it seems clear that ‘‘On:’’ is an error for ‘‘Oh!’’ Just as 
Paulina is about to give the signal for Hermione to descend, she 
pretends to have been suddenly struck with the thought that some 
of her visitors may think she is in league with spirits of evil. We 


3 See my book, Problems in Shakspere’s Penmanship, pp. 38, 42, 57, 60, 119. 
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have a very similar construction in IV. iv, 748 (‘‘O Perdita: what 
haue we twaine forgot?’’). The m after the ‘‘o’’ most probably 
resulted from such a terminal flourish as I discussed in Note 13, 
above. Shakspere, like his contemporaries, in all probability began 
his lines with eapital letters only occasionally. 
15.—‘‘Oh that he were aliue, and here beholding 

His Daughters Tryall’’ (III. ii, 128-29). 

The music of the lines would be greatly improved by removing 
the comma after ‘‘aliue’’ and putting it after ‘‘here.”’ 
16.— ‘‘her eyes 

Became two spouts; the furie spent, anon 
Did this breake from her’’ (III. iii, 32-34). 

For ‘‘the furie’’ we should undoubtedly read ‘‘their furie.’’ The 
scribe who wrote the first and second parts of the Parnassus trilogy 
often wrote ‘‘y®’’ for ‘‘they.’’ Shakspere may have done something 
very much like this and even written ‘‘y"’’ for ‘‘their.’’ A com- 
positor accustomed to such contractions might occasionally mistake 
such a ‘‘y*’’ abbreviation for ‘‘y®’’ and set up ‘‘the’’ instead of 
‘‘their.”’ An r flourish is often identical with the epsilon variety 
of e in old documents. ‘‘The fury spent’’ sounds as if Antigonus 
were applying the opprobrious term ‘‘fury’’ to Hermione. 

17.— ‘‘take vp, take vp’’ (III. iii, 121). 

Surely ‘‘take’’ is an error for ‘‘take’t.’’ Final ¢ often can be 
distinguished from final e only with considerable difficulty. Shak- 
spere probably wrote ‘‘takt’’ for ‘‘tak’t.’’ 

18.— ‘*‘When Daffodils begin to peere’’ (IV. iii, 3). 

For ‘‘to peere’’ we should perhaps print ‘‘to ’pear’’ or 
‘‘t’appear.’’ (We have ‘‘t’appeare’’ in III. ii, 52.) The ‘‘ee’’ in 
“‘peere’’ is no argument against the proposed alteration, inasmuch 
as ‘‘dears’’ is spelled ‘‘deers’’ in IV. iv, 257. In IV. iv, 6, ‘‘Peer- 
ing’’ should probably also be regarded as a variant of ‘‘ ’pearing.’’ 
19.—Camillo, always politic, speaking of Florizel to the worried and 
unhappy Polixenes, says: ‘‘I have (missingly) noted, he is of late 
much retyred from Court.’’ The word ‘‘missingly’’ has, rightly, 
puzzled the commentators. Hanmer altered it to ‘‘musingly’’ and 
Warburton to ‘‘missing him.’’ But none of the interpretations 
recorded by Dr. Furness seems to me to convey the meaning in- 
tended. I therefore propose that we read ‘‘wittingly,’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘deisgnedly,’’ ‘‘with a purposed cunning,”’ ‘‘caleulatingly.’’ In 
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Shakespeare’s handwriting ‘‘wittingly’’ would have looked very 
much like ‘‘missingly.”’ 

20.—Modern editors are unanimous in e¢alling for Leontes, Anti- 
gonus, Lords and Attendants to be on the stage at the opening of 
II. 3. The Folio text, evidently set up from the poet’s manuscript 
which served as the play-house copy, indicates the presence of 
Paulina too (‘‘Enter Leontes, Seruants, Paulina, Antigonus, and 
Lords’’). It is curious that the editors should not have noticed 
that Leontes is on the stage alone up to line 12, where the Servant 
enters. Leontes’ opening speech is a soliloquy. That no one is 
with him at the opening of this scene is proved by his words to the 
servant in line 22 (‘‘Leaue me solely,’’ 7.e., leave me to myself). 
Paulina and the Lords do not enter at line 32, though modern edi- 
tions make them do so. She is heard wrangling with the Lords off- 
stage (i.e., in the tiring-house behind the rear stage) till line 50, 
when, holding the infant in her arms, she forces an entrance and 
is followed by Antigonus and the others. 

The error regarding the movements of the dramatis personae in 
this scene is per se sufficient to disprove Professor Alfred Pollard’s 
statement‘ that this play’s ‘‘stage-directions have been purged from 
all trace of the prompt-copy.’’ As a matter of fact, the Folio text 
of this play presents us with an unusually large number of relics 
of the stage-director’s or prompter’s handiwork. The above is not 
the only instance in this play of the un-dramatic enumeration at 
the head of a scene of all the persons appearing in the scene, even 
though some of them do not make their entry until some time sub- 
sequently. This is notably the case at the opening of III. 3 (‘‘ Enter 
Antigonus, a Marriner, Babe, Sheepeheard, and Clowne’’). The 
stage-direction at the opening of II. 2 reads ‘‘Enter Paulina, a 
Gentleman, Gaoler, Emilia,’’ even though Emilia does not enter 
till line 26. No more striking example of the playhouse practice 
of naming at the beginning all the characters needed in a scene can 
be found than that at the opening of IV. 4 (‘‘ Enter Florizell, Per- 
dita, Shepherd, Clowne, Polixenes, Camillo, Mopsa, Dorcas, Seru- 
ants, Autolicus’’), even though the only persons required at the 
opening are Florizel and Perdita, the Servant not entering until 
line 211, Autolyeus entering at line 249 and the others at line 62. 
In this scene we have two stage-directions calling for dances, at 
lines 194 and 370 (‘‘Heere a Daunce of Shepheards and Shepheard- 








4 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 1909, p. 135. 
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esses,’’ ‘‘Heere a Dance of twelue Satyres’’), which to my ear 
sound like the book-keeper’s memoranda. In V. 1, Seruants, Flori- 
zel, and Perdita are marked as present at the opening of the scene, 
though the Servant does not enter till line 107 and Florizel and 
Perdita do not come on the scene till line 155. A most interesting 
illustration of the book-keeper’s practice is shown in his calling 
for ‘‘Hermione (like a statue) ’’ at the opening of V. 3, though she 
is not revealed till line 26. The poet did not do that. We may 
safely conclude, then, that, Professor Pollard to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the text of this play has not ‘‘been purged from all 
trace of the prompt-copy.’’ 

From the relative scarcity of stage-directions in the Folio text 
of this play, based (as I think) on the original manuscript, it is 
fairly evident that Shakspere, like most of his contemporaries, and 
unlike Anthony Mundy, was very parsimonious in the matter of 
stage-directions. He was evidently of the opinion that these could 
be supplied by himself, or the director, or the actors themselves, 
during rehearsal. To account for the erroneous scene-headings in 
the text we need only assume that the director, in anticipation of 
preparing his ‘‘plot,’’ went through the manuscript assembling at 
the opening of each scene the names of the characters appearing in 
that seene. That the editors of the Folio paid no attention to stage- 
directions and stage-business is certain. They probably thought 
that such things concerned only actors and would be of no interest 
or value to readers. 














NOTES ON SMOLLETT 


By Auan D. McKILLop 
The Rice Institute 


I. THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND 


Professor Buck has reconstructed for the first time the history 
of Smollett’s best poem, The Tears of Scotland.t Seecombe, fol- 
lowing Hannay, had said that its earliest known appearance was 
in the Collection of the Most Esteemed Pieces of Poetry, London, 
1767, although he added that the poem ‘‘was almost certainly pub- 
lished in a separate form during the summer of 1746.’’ Buck calls 
attention to the copy of the poem in separate form, undated but 
certainly early, in the Harvard Library, and points out that it ap- 
pears also in The Union: or Select Scots and English Poems, Edin- 
burgh, 1753. He infers that the poem was written immediately 
after Culloden, won widespread approval when circulated private- 
ly, was perhaps published anonymously in July, 1746, as The Groans 
of Scotland, and soon afterwards in the version represented by the 
Harvard copy. 

To this excellent synthesis one piece of evidence may be added. 
The Tears of Scotland is also to be found in Newbery’s Art of 
Poetry on a New Plan, London, 1762, I, 76-78. <A brief introduc- 
tion associates the poem with Smollett’s name for perhaps the first 
time in print,? and gives us additional information about its early 
history. After remarking that a civil war is an eminently suitable 
subject for elegy the editor continues: ‘‘We have on this subject 
a most affecting Elegy, intituled the Tears of Scotland, ascribed 
to Dr. Smollet, and set to music by Mr. Oswald, just after the late 
rebellion.’’ In this connection it would be interesting to examine 
the collection of songs ‘‘set to music by James Oswald’’ listed 
among the new publications in the Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 
1751. At any rate we have other evidence of Smollett’s relations 
with Oswald. In or about 1747 Smollett wrote to Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle: 


1 Smollett as Poet, New Haven, 1927, pp. 20-33. 
2 In the third edition of The Union, 1766, the poem is also given to Smollett. 
Cf. Buck, op. cit., p. 24. 
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I would have been more punctual had it not been for Oswald the musician, 
who promised from time to time to set your songs to music, that I might have 
it in my power to gratify the author in you, by sending your productions so 
improved. Your gay catches please me much, and the Lamentations of Fanny 
Gardner has a good deal of nature in it, though, in my opinion, it might be 
bettered. Oswald has set it to an excellent tune, in the Scotch style; but as 
it is not yet published, I cannot regale you with it at present.’ 


At about this time Oswald no doubt performed the same office for 
The Tears of Scotland. 


II. SMOLLETT AND RICHARDSON 
On August 10, 1756, Smollett sent to Samuel Richardson a letter 
beginning : 


I was extremely concerned to find myself suspected of a Silly, mean In- 
sinuation against Mr. Richardson’s Writings, which appeared some time ago 
in the Critical Review and I desired my friend Mr. Millar to assure you in 
my name that it was inserted without my privity or Concurrence. 


Professor Noyes thinks that this disclaimer refers to a passage in 
a review of a novel called The Supposed Daughter: 


This at least we can say in his favour, that his incidents come thick upon 
you; his relations are told with brevity; and had the writer of Sir Charles 
Grandison been to have worked upon his materials he would easily have swelled 
them into twenty folio volumes.5 


As Noyes suggests, these words seem too mild to eall for a formal 
apology. But in the same number of the Critical was printed a 
long quotation from Fulke Greville’s anonymously published 
Maxims, Characters, and Reflexions, in which Richardson’s art is 
judiciously but severely discussed. The passage is worth reprint- 
ing as significant contemporary criticism of Richardson, and as the 
probable oceasion of Smollett’s letter: 


There is a certain author who produces perpetual paradoxes in my mind; 
I am at a loss to decide whether he charms or offends me most, whether to 
call him the first of writers or the last: and this one would think a difficulty 
likewise with other people; for he has written what has had merit enough 
to get into all hands, and defect enough to be flung out of all. It is his great 
praise, his honour, that he is condemned by sensible men, and applauded by 
weak women; for the first are often as ignorant of the powers of the heart, 
as the last are of those of the understanding. He is in many particulars the 
most minute, fine, delicate, observer of human nature I ever met with, the 
most refined and just in his sentiments; but he often carries that refinement 
into puerility, and that justness into tastelessness: he not only enters upon 
those beautiful and touching distinctions which the gross conceptions of most 
men are incapable of discerning, but he falls also upon all the trivial silly 


3E. S. Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Cambridge, 1926, pp. 
6-7. Cf. also pp. 117-18. 


4 Noyes, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
5 Ibid., pp. 152-53. 
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circumstances of society, which can have attractions only for a nursery. This 
writer possesses infinite powers both of delicacy and reason, but he possesses 
not the judicious faculty of directing those powers: he is deficient in Taste; 
hence he is irregular and false in his notions of the manners he treats of; he 
plainly shews that he has neither from nature nor education the kind of in- 
telligence, which should guide him in the pursuit he attempts: his understand- 
ing seems to be hampered and confined; it wants enlargement, freedom, or, 
to say all in one word, TasTE: his men of the world are strange debauchees; 
his women ridiculously outrées, both in good and bad qualities: parts there 
are, not only of the most refin’d, the most elevated, I had almost said the 
most celestial delicacy; but even of gaiety, ease, and agreeableness; but you 
see plainly that the writer is not A MASTER; deficiencies, stiffness, improprieties, 
break in upon you at times, and shock you; and you grieve that he does not 
please you more—or less.6 


Richardson had at this time only a vague notion of the 
mean insinuation’’ in question. He replied placidly that though 
Andrew Millar had spoken to him of the criticism, he had not seen 
it, and that ‘‘prolixity, length at least, cannot be avoided in letters 
written to the moment.’’? Some months later, in a letter to the 
Rev. Samuel Lobb, he took definite notice of Greville’s criticism: 

As to Mr. Greville, I know not the gentleman by person; by character, I 
am told he is a lively, gay man, one who knows what they call high life. I 
contented myself to say to a friend, in perusing his censure on me, that pos- 
sibly the gentleman might be right in one half of what he said against me; 
and, as to the other half, if he valued himself on the superior opportunities 
he has had to be polite and well-educated, and the writings of both were to 
be the test of our merits, it would, by competent judges, perhaps be as much 
matter of wonder that I did no worse, than that he did not perform better.® 

In the letter of August 10 Smollett had thanked Richardson for 
his ‘‘judicious Remarks on the Plan of my History.’’ And Rich- 


ardson answered: 


6é 


silly 


I am no less obliged to you, good Sir, for your taking so kindly the little 
hint I presumed to offer on a plan I was very much pleased with, and which 
I wished to be followed, as to the main of it, by any gentleman who should 
be induced to undertake the writing of a new History of England. I had 
not offered those poor and insignificant hints, had I not been greatly taken 
with your plan. 


Richardson’s approval of Smollett as an historian appears also in 
one of his letters to Young, July 19, 1757: ‘‘I am glad to hear 
you like Dr. Smollett’s History of England.’’® Noyes points out 


6 Critical Review, I (April, 1756), 224-25. Third ed., London, 1768, §CXXV, 
pp. 51-52. Monthly Magazine, XLVI (1818), 134. 

7 Richardson to Smollett, August 13, 1756, printed in the Port Folio, I 
(1801), 2-3, and in Robert Anderson’s Life of Tobias Smollett, M.D., Edin- 
burgh, 1806, pp. 185-86. 

8 The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, ed. A. L. Barbauld, London, 
1804, I, 191-92. 

9 Monthly Magazine, XLIII (1817), 328. 
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that the plan under discussion in 1756 must have been for Smol- 
lett’s Compleat History of England, but adds that he finds no 
evidence that the two novelists had business relations before the 
arrangements for the Modern Part of the Universal History, under 
way in 1760.*° Richardson ended the letter of August 13, how- 
ever, ‘‘with wishes for your success in every undertaking, as well 


? 


as in that before us,’’ and this suggests that the two men were 
carrying on business negotiations at this time. It should also be 
observed that as early as 1751 Richardson was interested in ar- 
rangements for the Modern Part of the Universal History. 

I am concerned in the work, called, The Universal History, from the Earliest 
Accounts of Time: the ancient part of which is published in twenty volumes, 
octavo. Do you, or Mr. Greene, or Mr. Sharp, know any gentleman in your 


university, who would be willing to engage in writing any part of the modern 
history, which is now pursuing; and several hands employed in it!11 


III. SMOLLETT AND CHURCHILL 


One of the best known chapters in Smollett’s unfortunate career 
as editor is the train of consequences that followed the review of 
the Rosciad in the Critical. The reviewer suggested that the poem 
was written by Lloyd or Colman, or at any rate that it was ‘‘the 
production, jointly or separately, of the new triumvirate of wits.’’” 
Within a few days Churchill’s authorship was known to the town, 
and Smollett hastened to disclaim responsibility for the blunder** 
In a notice of the third edition of the Rosciad we learn that two 
members of the triumvirate had taken immediate advantage of the 
situation. ‘‘Mr. L—— took his revenge in a fable conceived against 
the Critical Reviewers, and published in an evening paper; and 
the real author if the Rosciad set his name at full length to the 
second edition of the poem.’”* The enterprising Lloyd continued 
to insert a disavowal in the newspapers from day to day, and also 
treated the same fruitful subject in two poems—The Law-Student. 
To George Colman, Esq., and an Epistle to C. Churchill. Churchill 
himself briskly penned his Apology addressed to the Critical Re- 
viewers, with its elaborate attack on Smollett. Though the whole 
episode was merged in the even noisier controversies that centered 


10 Noyes, op. cit., p. 153. 

11 Richardson to John Duncombe, December 12, 1751. Correspondence, ed. 
Barbauld, II, 279. 

12 T.e., Colman, Lloyd, and Thornton. Crit. Rev., XI (March, 1761), 212. 


13 For Goldsmith’s playful summary of the early stages of the war over 
the Rosciad, see The Citizen of the World, Letter CXITI. 


14 Crit. Rev., XI (April, 1761), 339-40. 
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about Wilkes, it helped to confirm Smollett’s reputation as a splene- 
tic reviewer, and to make his name a byword. Thus the Trium- 
virate, which sides with Churchill, Colman, and Lloyd, speaks 
ironically of the ‘‘Truth and Candour’”’ of the Critical Review and 
of the potent name of Smollett.° The Rosciad of C-V-NT-G-RD-N 
utters the usual sentiments: 

How can I hope my all-unworthy Muse, 

Will ’scape the malice of those fell Reviews? 

Who (’cause the Rosciap’s Author dar’d reflect 

On the low Master of their paltry Sect 

By that great hero, mighty SM-LL-T led, 

Pour all that feeble vengeance on his head.16 
Meanwhile Churchill, though he never again attacked Smollett on 
the scale of the Apology, made him the chief exponent of the ‘‘ Critic 
trade’’ in The Ghost," and in The Author referred to him as a 
pensioner of the government—‘‘ What makes Smollet write, makes 
Johnson dumb.’’"® The Crisis, An Ode, to John Wilkes, Esq., 
parallels Clodius and Smollett as defamers of merit.’ The Scourge, 
a poem in defence of Churchill published shortly after his death, 
brackets Smollett with Shebbeare.?° 

Smollett retorted in kind. The Critical snarled at the Trium- 
virate in this style: 

The Triumvirate as it now stands is a panegyric conveyed in ironical dog- 
gerel rhimes, on the three invincible, C—h—ll, C—l—n, and L—d. . Long 
life, and redundancy of carrion, to this leash of staunch hounds, the ravenous 
C—ll, the yelping C—n, and the howling L—d.?21 
And this vein of sub-literary abuse unfortunately crops out in the 
Briton also; thus in the number for August 21, 1762, Wilkes, Lloyd, 
Churchill, and Colman are attacked as Jack Dandy, Paedagogus 
Latro, Bruin, and Lawyer Small.?2. On August 29 a supposed 
correspondent describes Churchill and Lloyd in the following terms: 


I am provided with two staunch understrappers, one of them a reverend 


15 London, 1761, p. 3. Cf. Crit. Rev., XII (1761), 318-19. 

16 London, 1762, p. 31. Erie Partridge, Poems of Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas 
Russell, London, 1925, p. 19, attributes this poem to Shirley. 

17 London, 1762, second ed., p. 13. 

18 London, 1763. Publius, in this poem, is obviously not Smollett, but some 
man high in public office. Later commentators follow Tooke in this mistaken 
identification. 

19 London, 1763, p. 5. 

20 Part I. London, 1765, p. 11. 

21 Crit. Rev., XII (1761), 318-19. 

22 Reprinted in Political Controversy, London, 1762, pp. 219-20. 
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deacon in a laced hat and leather breeches; the other a learned pedagogue, 
without any breeches at all. Their appetites are very keen; their teeth very 
sharp: they are coupled together and crouch for employment, eager to bite, 
and tear, and taint, and havock. Backed by these twin terriers, I’ll engage 
to attack any set of men or measures; to dash thro’ thick and thin; to swear 
and forswear, forge calumny, detract and retract, affirm and deny, bespatter 
and bedaub, without any scruple of conscience, or stings of compunction.23 


But Smollett had already done better than this. The passage 
of August 29 parallels a vigorous criticism of Churchill in the later 
chapters of Sir Launcelot Greaves, which had been running in the 
British Magazine during the Rosciod controversy. Under Smol- 
lett’s editorship the British Magazine had at first only this to say 
of the Rosciad: ‘‘Poetry and praise, sense and satire: the praise 
laid on with a trowel, the satire with a flail.’”* But in Chapter 
xxiii of Sir Launcelot Greaves, originally published in the British 
Magazine for October, 1761, the hero, incarcerated in a mad-house, 
meets and talks with the poet and satirist Dick Distich.”* 

Ben Bullock and I (said he) were confident against the world in arms—did 
you ever see his ode to me beginning with ‘Fair blooming youth?’ We were 
sworn brothers, admired and praised, and quoted each other, sir: we denounced 
war against all the world, actors, authors, and critics; and having drawn the 
sword, threw away the scabbard—we pushed through thick and thin, hacked and 
hewed helter skelter, and became as formidable to the writers of the age as 


the Boeotian band of Thebes. My friend Bullock, indeed, was once rolled 
in the kennel; but soon 


He vig’rous rose, and from th’ effluvia strong 
Imbib’d new life, and scour’d and stunk along.26 


Here is a satire, which I wrote in an ale-house when I was drunk—I can prove 
it by the evidence of the landlord and his wife: I fancy you’ll own I have 
some right to say with my friend Horace, 


Qui me commorit, melius non tangere clamo; 
Flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 


Dick Distich and Ben Bullock are evidently Churchill and Lloyd. 
Sir Launeelot calmly replies that Distich’s rimes are tolerably 
good, but that he is guilty of wanton attacks on men of reputation 
and genius. Pope’s dunces richly deserved castigation, but Boileau 
stained his fame by attacking ‘‘men of acknowledged genius.’’ 
“Tf this disingenuous conduct cannot be forgiven in a writer of 
his supericr genius, who will pardon it in you, whose name is not 
half emerged from obscurity?’’ Distich makes an angry reply, 
and in the next chapter Sir Launcelot takes leave of him, surly 


23 Ibid., p. 255. 

24II (March, 1761), 161. 
25 The name is of course from Pope’s famous paper in the Guardian, No. 92. 
26 Dunciad, II, ll. 105-106, inaccurately quoted. 
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and unrepentant, galling a fellow-prisoner ‘‘with keen iambics’ 
and sending a contemptuous message to Ben Bullock. Here for 
once Smollett takes his adversary’s measure, and calmly denies 
him a place in the great tradition of English satire. Though he 
borrows some details from Pope, he takes a lesson from Churchill’s 
own master and approaches his subject in the analytical and rela- 
tively dispassionate style of Dryden. No better criticism of Church- 
ill is to be found in the Billingsgate of the 1760’s. 














LEGAL PRECEDENT IN ATHENIAN COURTS! 


By A.trrep P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


No ancient treatise has come down to us with an authoritative 
and comprehensive statement on the nature and significance of the 
citation of past judgments before the Athenian dicastery. Anax- 
imines of Lampsacus,” it is true, recommends the citation of pre- 
vious decisions in the court-room; in his estimation, the consider- 
ation of eases decided by former courts may be helpful in the in- 
terpretation of the law. But his discussion is brief and does not 
enable us to draw any definite conclusions concerning the use and 
effect of precedent under the Athenian legal system.* Aristotle, 
as Professor R. J. Bonner has pointed out in his recent book,‘ urges 
the citation of eases likely to be familiar to the dicasts. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Aristotle’s Rhetoric does not deal with the 
oratory of Demosthenes, ‘a master of legal precedent’;° otherwise, 
a fuller statement would probably have been forthcoming. Hence, 
an investigation of the problem under discussion is confined almost 
wholly to a study of the actual employment of precedent in the 
extant body of Attic oratory. The important question as to whether 
or not an Athenian court was bound to follow previous decisions 
has already been answered in the negative by Wyse.* Further- 


1 Read before the American Philological Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 30, 1927. To Professor George M. Calhoun I am indebted for 
various suggestions in connection with this paper. 

2 Ars Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 1. (pp. 8, 9, ed. Spengel) 

3lc. ‘*, . . from matters already judged, (the lawful becomes evident) in 
the following manner. Not only I maintain that the lawgiver established this 
law for these reasons, but also formerly, when Lysithides pointed out things 
similar to those uttered by me now, the dicasts voted the same concerning 
this law.’’ 

4 Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens, p. 181. 

5 This phrase is applied to Demosthenes by Professor C. D. Adams in his 
excellent book on Demosthenes in the ‘‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’”’ series, 
p- 70. . 

6 A Companion to Greek Studies, Whibley, pp. 476, 7 (Article on Law by 
Wyse): ‘*No development of law was possible; nothing excited the suspicion 
and mistrust of the judges so much as a display of legal subtlety. No body 
of precedent to supplement or interpret the written code could be formed 
from recorded judgments. The conclusions of a court were bare affirmations 
or negations, not discriminating between law and fact, applicable only to a 
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more, Professor R. J. Bonner,’ who discusses the matter of legal 
precedent in ancient Athens somewhat more fully, states specifically 
that ‘‘the effect of Athenian precedents was not legal but psycho- 
logieal.’’ This aspect of the general problem, therefore, which has 
already been treated by scholars who are especially qualified to 
speak in this field, will not be considered anew. The present study 
represents an attempt to analyze the nature of the precedents used 
by the Attic orators and to determine the effectiveness of such 
citations. 

The closest approach, according to Professor Bonner,’ to the 
diseussion of precedents in a modern court is in the speech of 
Demosthenes against Meidias. The plaintiff first shows that certain 
precedents which the defendant was expected to cite are not ap- 
plicable and then proceeds to describe other cases showing how 
careful the Athenians were to assess heavy penalties even for slight 
offenses at the time of the Dionysiac festival.? Aeschines’? com- 
plains that in his day a man accused of proposing an illegal motion 
rarely touched on the question at issue, but that instead he pointed 
out that on some past occasion another man had made an equally 
unlawful motion and had been acquitted. He adds that he has 
heard that Ctesiphon was placing great confidence in this plea. 
What Ctesiphon actually said in this regard is not known, but 
Aeschines’ surmise was very probably right, for Demosthenes"! 
mentions as an important item in Ctesiphon’s favor the fact that 
he can refer to previous verdicts in similar cases. Also on other 
occasions Demosthenes seems to have attached considerable im- 
portance to the citation of past judgments. When Leptines’? had 


particular case, and based on reasons, which were known only to the individual 
voters, and perhaps not always to them. And these decisions, such as they 
were, could not bind another court, for in theory and practice the courts 
were equal and independent, each being a committee of the Sovereign People, 
supreme and irresponsible.’’ 

7 Op. cit. 74; 181-183. 

8 Op. cit. 181; ef. the oration of Dinarchus against Demosthenes. 

9 In Midiam 175 ff. 

10 Con. Ctes. 194. 

11 De Corona (XVIII) 222-224. Demosthenes states that when on a pre- 
vious occasion it had been proposed that he be crowned, Diondas indicted the 
measure, but was defeated in court. He adds that the present decree of 
Ctesiphon and those of Demomeles and Aristonicus are identical. (It is to 
be remembered that, according to Plutarch Dec. Orat. Vit. 846 A, Demosthenes 
was crowned by Demomeles, Aristonicus, Hyperides, and Ctesiphon). Ctesiphon, 
therefore, can appeal to the former action of the court, which had been en- 
tirely favorable to Demosthenes, and to the fact that Aeschines had not ac- 
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proposed the abolition of hereditary immunities from taxation, 
Demosthenes called the attention of the dicasts to the fact that 
Laodamas was beaten in court, when he indicted the grant to 
Chabrias, in which, among other matters, the privilege of immunity 
was included. In the oration On the Embassy,?* Demosthenes 
makes mention of Arthmius, Callias, and Epicrates, an ambassador 
who had been sentenced to death, and points out several items of 
similarity between the present case and that of Epicrates. In the 
same oration Demosthenes” asserts that, if Aeschines were guilty 
of nothing else, his betrayal of the Phocians and of Thrace to Philip 
are sufficient to warrant the penalty of death, and he strengthens 
this assertion by recalling that for this offense death or a heavy 
fine had already been imposed upon Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, 
Timomachus, Ergocles, Dionysius, and others. In a speech of Dinar- 
chus'® the Athenians are reminded that they fined Timotheus a 
hundred talents when Aristophon said that he had received money 
trom the Chians and Rhodians. The charge of accepting a bribe 
was now being preferred against Demosthenes. Here the parallel 
ceases, for, according to the plaintiff, Timotheus was a real bene- 
factor to the city: he had defeated the Spartans in a naval battle 
at Coreyra and in addition he was the son of Conon, the restorer 
of Greek liberty. Demosthenes, it is maintained, cannot lay claim 
to such recommendations. When Dionysius’ brought the informer, 
Agoratus, to justice, he cited as a parallel the case of Menestratus, 
who had been condemned for giving false information against out- 
standing democrats prior to the institution of the Thirty. A similar 
charge was now being brought against Agoratus. 

The examples heretofore given represent what may be called, 
roughly speaking, the legal use of precedents; the definite citation 
of a past decision in an identical or similar action is intended to 
influence the present verdict. Properly considered, however, these 


cused Demomeles and Hyperides, who had proposed the same things for which 
Ctesiphon was now on trial. Such, at any rate, is the argument of Demos- 
thenes. cf. tbid. 124. 

12 Demos. Con. Lept. (XX) 146. 

13 (XIX) 271 ff. 

14 (XIX) 180. 

15 Con. Demos. 14. This incident is related again by Dinarchus in the ora- 
tion against Philocles, par. 17. 

16 Lys. Con. Agorat. (XIII) 56. Not much is made of this precedent. The 
speaker merely relates the incident and adds the words, ‘‘and yet if he (Menes- 
tratus) perished, surely Agoratus will be put to death justly.’’ 
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cases are scarcely comparable to the modern practice of defining 
and establishing a law by court decision. In our own legal system, 
only the decisions of a judge establish a legal precedent; the ver- 
dicts of a jury represent nothing more than an expression of public 
opinion, as embodied in the jurors, and have no legal effect what- 
soever. Since there were no judges in ancient Athens and all 
trials were by jury, there could be no legal precedents at all from 
the viewpoint of a modern court. This reservation must always 
be made, whenever the term legal precedent is used in this paper. 
Furthermore, a judicial decision establishes law, but does not pre- 
scribe its application to the facts of a particular future case. In 
Athenian litigation, however, an appeal to a legal precedent was 
in most instances inextricably bound up with an appeal to the 
facts. This is only natural, for Athenian litigants were simply 
citizens, not experts in case-law. Any unusual display of legal 
knowledge would immediately have prejudiced the dicasts. 
Under a system, like the Athenian, where there were no judges 
to render decisions and where the courts were not bound to follow 
the previous verdicts of a jury, it was in no respect imperative 
that litigants should employ exact parallels, in fact, it may often 
have been advantageous to the plaintiff to use more general ex- 
amples, especially such as revealed that punishment had been 
inflicted for an offense similar to but less serious than the one 
perpetrated by the defendant. Thus in the suit against Meidias,'’ 
which has already been mentioned, Demosthenes refers to three 
people who suffered a sentence at the hands of the jury, after the 
assembly had pronounced them guilty of profaning the festival 
and adds that all these persons had committed far less heinous 
offenses than his opponent. Hyperides'*® feels that Demosthenes, 
who had accepted a large bribe, must most certainly be convicted, 
since, Conon the Paeanean, incurred a fine of a talent for taking 
only five drachmae of show money in behalf of his son, who was 
not in the city.’° Another litigant, after citing an example of a 
foreigner who had been punished for bringing a bribe into the 
Peloponnesus, implies that a citizen who accepts money to the 
detriment of his own state is even more deserving of punishment.”° 





17 In Midiam (XXI) 175 ff. The case of Evander, the Thespian, the father 
of Charicles, and that of Ctesicles are discussed in some detail. 


18 Con. Demos. col. XXVI. 
19 Cf. Demos. De Fal. Legat. 276 ff. for a similar line of argument. 
20 Dinar. Con. Aristogit. 24 ff. 
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The prosecutor of Neaera*' holds that it would not be amiss if the 
dicasts called to mind what had happened to Archias, the hiero- 
phant, who was convicted of impiety for offering a sacrifice con- 
trary to ancient usage. Thereupon he asks if the defendant who 
has committed offenses against the same god and the same laws 
shall get off with impunity. Andocides”® maintains that he is 
guilty of no crime against the two goddesses, and that therefore 
the words of his accusers do not apply to him, when they refer in 
their speeches to others who had committed an impiety against the 
two goddesses. It may be noted that apparently the only point 
of resemblance here lay in the fact that the same deities had been 
offended. A man who betrays his post and thus endangers the 
lives of only a few citizens is subject to grave punishment, accord- 
ing to Lysias;?* hence, Philon, who has betrayed the whole city, 
should not aspire to enter the senate, but should consider himself 
in a very precarious situation.2* General allusions to past judg- 
ments sometimes are so vague that a litigant merely informs his 
judges that they have often voted thus and so on former occasions.*° 
‘‘Remember,’’ says the speaker of Lysias’ oration against the corn- 
dealers, ‘‘that you have already condemned to death many, who 
were accused of this transgression. . . .’’*° 

From a vague, general precedent it is but a step to the purely 
rhetorical use of arguments based on the implied effect which a 
decision of the court will have on dicasts in the future. Here no 
attempt is made to influence the present verdict on the ground of 
an earlier decision in an identical or similar ease. Though this 


21 Demos. In Neaer. (LIX) 116, 117. 

22 De Myst. 29. 

23 Adv. Philonem (XXXI) 26. 

24 The rhetorical element is unmistakable here. It is carried farther by 
Dinarchus (Con. Demos. 23, 24) who, when prosecuting Demosthenes for ac- 
cepting bribes, reminds the jurors that they put to death Menon, a miller, 
because he held a free boy from Pellene in his mill; Themistius of Aphidna, 
because he harmed a Rhodian flute-girl at the Eleusinian mysteries; Euthy- 
macus, because he prostituted an Olynthian girl. But because of the bribed 
traitor, Demosthenes, he asserts, the children and wives of the Thebans have 
been distributed among the tents of the barbarians.—For a somewhat similar 
argument ef. Lycurg. Con. Leoc. 53 on Autolycus. These are far-fetched pre- 
cedents and contain a rhetorical admixture. They look to the past, however, 
and are intended to influence the dicasts in the decision of the case before 
them. 

25 E.g., Con. Simonem (III) 43. This speech was delivered before the Council 
of the Areopagus. 

26 (XXII) 18. Cf. Isaeus. De Cleonymi Hereditate (I) 38. 
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type in no respect approaches what has been called the legal use 
of precedent, it does, however, show that decisions of a jury might 
be quoted in the future and have a significant effect on the dicasts. 
In the oration On the Embassy,?" Demosthenes assures the dicasts 
that they are not only trying the accused, but are ‘‘legislating for 
all time to come, whether ambassadors should take money to work 
disgracefully for the enemy, or do their best for the city without 
bribe or fee.’’ On another oceasion a litigant, for whom Demos- 
thenes wrote the speech,”* reminds the court that, while it is sitting 
in judgment upon one ease only, it is making law for the whole 
port of Athens, and that consequently a great number of commercial 
people are present to observe how this matter will be decided. 
Hyperides”® states boldly that the vote concerning Philippides wiil 
show whether the Athenians intend to punish those who propose 
illegal resolutions,.or to grant to those who have illegally abused 
their rights the honors that belong to public benefactors. The 
pleader in behalf of a certain Callias®® feels that the present suit 
is not an individual matter, but one which concerns all the in- 
habitants of the city. There is no need of multiplying examples 
of this rhetorical use of precedent; it is a type characterized by 
the fact that it looks to the future and attempts to influence the 
present decision not on the basis of the past, but of the future. It 
is a matter of establishing, rather than following, a precedent. 
Not infrequently litigants emphasized the probable effect of a 
verdict not on the courts in the future but on private persons. 
This practice was a natural outgrowth of the Athenian attitude 
concerning the purpose of punishment. From the time of Anti- 
phon, the vindictive element in punishment was almost negligible 
in Athens. Lysias holds, for example, that the city bestows re- 
wards and penalties not so much on account of the past as on ac- 
count of the future, in order that all may strive to be good and 


27 Demos. De Fals. Legat. (XIX). 232; ef. Lycurg. Con. Leoc. 7. 

28 Con. Dionysodor. (LVI) 48. 

29 Con. Philipp. Col. III. 

30 Lys. Pro. Sac. Call. (V) 5. Callias had been accused of temple-robbery 
by his slaves. Condemnation of Callias and the subsequent manumission of 
his slaves, the speaker pretends to fear, will encourage all the slaves in the 
city to seek their freedom not by good conduct toward their masters but by 
false accusation of them.—The speaker has in mind not only the influence of 
the present decision on the court in the future, but especially the effect on 
private persons. This shades over into the realm of exemplary justice. 
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do wrong of no sort.** On another occasion*” the same orator ex- 
presses the opinion that the dicasts render their decisions not only 
on account of the transgressors but also to bring all the disobedient 
to better order. Lycurgus** impresses upon the dicasts that by 
condemning Leocrates they will not only punish the culprit but 
will ineite all the youth to virtue. Through the mouth of a client, 
Demosthenes** characterizes as the worst result of an unjust de- 
cision not the litigant’s failure to obtain justice, but the effect on 
the future. Androtion®® should pay his penalty and serve as a 
warning to others, in order that they may be influenced to conduct 
themselves better. According to the Platonic** doctrine, punish- 
ment should serve to improve the individual punished and deter 
others from the path of evil. This theory of exemplary justice has 
nothing to do with legal precedent in any real sense, except that 
it implies that a similar transgression in the future will not only 
meet with an identical interpretation of the law involved but also 
entail a similar penalty. Sometimes a litigant merely urges the 
judges to make an example of his opponent.*” Occasionally the 
wholesome effect of a good exemplary decision is pointed out. Thus 
it is maintained in one of Antiphon’s* practice speeches that a 
just verdict will diminish the number of those who seek the lives 
of others and will increase the number of those who practice piety. 
Aeschines*®® argues that, ‘‘if the jurors are willing to save those 


31 Lys. Adv. Philonem. (XXXI) 30; ef. Lys. XXII. 20; Isoc. XX. 12: 
‘*You should punish more severely those who will probably become wicked, 
than those who have acted basely before, as it is far better to find a remedy 
of future evils than to inflict a penalty for those already perpetrated.’’ 

32 Lys. Con. Alcibiadem (XIV) 12. 

33 Con. Leoc. 10. 

34 Ady. Pantaenetum. (XXXVII) 60; cf. Adv. Nausim. 22; Con. Lept. 124. 

35 Demos. Con. Androt. 6-8. cf. Con. Aristoc. 94. ep. ibid. 98-99. 

36 In the Gorgias (525B) it is maintained that he who suffers punishment 
should either become better or serve as an example for others. In the Prota- 
goras (324B) Plato holds that punishment should be inflicted not on account 
of the wrong that has already been perpetrated, but for the sake of the future, 
in order that neither the culprit himself might do wrong again nor others 
who have observed his punishment. cf. also Laws 728; 731C; 854C; 862C; 
933C; 957B. Otto Apelt (Platonische Aufsdtze. pp. 189-202) discusses in 
detail Plato’s theory of punishment. A recent and yet unpublished University 
of Chicago doctoral dissertation by Mr. H. L. Tracy treats fully The Theory 
and Philosophy of Punishment in Greek Literature. 

37 E.g., Demos. De Fals. Legat. (XIX) 343; Lys. Con. Alcib. I (XIV) 45; 
Con. Alcib. II. (XV) 9; De Evandri Probat. (XXVII) 6. 

38 Tet. 1, y 11. 

39 De Fal. Legat. 183. 
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who have labored for peace and security, the common good will 
find champions in abundance.’’ In another connection*® the same 
litigant assures the dicasts that, if Timarchus will pay the penalty 
for his practices, they will lay the foundation for orderly conduct 
in their city. By the punishment of Meidias, Demosthenes* states, 
other people will be encouraged not to take the law into their own 
hands, but to bring their grievances before the courts. Earlier in 
the oration‘? he looks at the opposite side of the matter and main- 
tains that acquittal of Meidias will enable him to commit assault 
in the future with impunity. Thus litigants frequently point out 
the bad effects that a precedent of leniency might have. The zealous 
patriot who took to task a certain Nicomachus for misconduct of 
office professes to believe that those who are planning to plunder 
the state will take notice how the defendant will fare in the present 
action and that they will become utterly fearless if the latter does 
not suffer punishment.** In the suit against the prostitute, Neaera,** 
condemnation is urged on the ground that acquittal would en- 
courage all those who are inclined to folly to do what they pleased 
on the assumption that the courts and the laws had granted them 
impunity. Thus prostitutes, like Neaera, would be at liberty vo 
live with what men they pleased. The verdict in Ergocles’ case,*° 
according to the speaker, will show officers of state if they must 
be without reproach, or if, after depriving the city of much, they 
are destined to aeccompish their safety. In the defense of Poly- 
stratus,*® the warning question is asked, who in the future will 
be willing to be brave, if those who benefit the state must yield to 
those who injure it. Phormio*’ pleads that the court should not 
set a ‘‘disgraceful precedent, that the property of men in business, 
who live respectable lives, may be obtained by pettifoggers.’’ Even 
the cripple*® points out with more or less seriousness in contesting 





40 Con. Timar. 192. Aeschines adds that if Timarchus is freed, it would 
be better if the case had never been tried. Thus the danger of a precedent 
of leniency is pointed out. Cf. Lys. Con. Philoc. (XXIX) 13; Demos. De Fals. 
Legat. 285. 

41 In Midiam. 76. 

42 Ibid. 4. 

43 Lys. Adv. Nicom. (XXX) 23; ef. Dinar. Con. Aristogit. 22. 

44 Demos. In Neaeram (LIX) 111. 

45 Lys. Con. Ergoclem. (XXVIII). 10; ef. ibid. 16; Dinarch. Con. Demos: 
46. 

46 Lys. Pro. Polys. (XX) 32; ef. ibid. 31. 
47 Demos. Pro. Phor. (XXXVI) 58. 
48 Lys. Pro Invalido (XXIV) 7. 
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for his dole, that an injustice toward him will tend to make all 
others with a similar affliction discouraged. 

In most of the foregoing examples the rhetorical element is very 
conspicuous, exaggerating the force of precedent far beyond what 
seems reasonable.*® Conservative and qualified statements are 
somewhat rare. Dinarchus, however, is author of the sober state- 
ment that, if the dicasts, in so far as they are able, expel from the 
city and check those who rashly accept bribes, Athens will be saved, 
if the gods are willing.°° Such statements, however, are hardly 
anything more than pious formulae. Demosthenes* puts into the 
mouth of a client the sane words that, if Conon is acquitted, there 
will be many like him; if he is punished, few. 

Thus far in this paper an effort has been made, first, to emphasize 
that Athenian dicasts were not bound to follow previous verdicts; 
and second, to show that the precedents cited in the orators fall 
into various categories: a) definite citations of former verdicts; 
b) general allusions to past judgments; c) rhetorical use of pre- 
cedent, looking to the future. Exemplary justice has been dis- 
cussed beeause it implies the force of precedent. It now remains 
to consider the psychological force of the citation of past judgments. 

Sometimes the orators represent a precedent as possessing a 
foree tantamount to that of the law. It was especially easy to at- 
tach such singular importance to decisions involving some new 
political enactment as, for example, the amnesty agreement of 403 
B.C. The term ph pvyovxaxeiv tHv yeysevnuévwv’? needed further 
definition. Thus the speaker of Lysias XIV** asserts that the 
judges of his suit, which was the first of its kind sinee the peace 


49 A passage in Lys. (De Caede Eratosthenis. 36) goes to the extreme in 
exaggeration and grim humor: a certain Euphiletus is accused of the murder 
of Eratosthenes, the seducer of the defendant’s wife. The speaker begins 
his defense by pointing out the severity of the law against adultery among 
all the Greeks. Thereupon he relates the details of the affair and produces 
the laws which justify the slaying of an adulterer. If the dicasts will not 
uphold these laws, he maintains, the consequences of their decision in the present 
ease will be calamitous. It would mean that men could practice adultery 
with impunity. This fact would give robbers, when caught in other men’s 
houses, a convenient defense, for they could gain acquittal by asserting that 
they had entered the house not for the purpose of committing robbery, but 
adultery. 

50 Con. Demos. 88. The words employed are #e@v BovAopévwv. In another 
oration (Con. Philoclem 19) Dinarchus uses the expression e@v Thewv Svtwv.- 


51 Adv. Cononem. (LIV) 43. 


52 The fullest statement of the terms of this political amnesty is contained 
in Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 39. Cf. Xen. Hell. II. 38-43. 


53 Con, Alc. I. (XIV) 4. 
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of 403 B.C., are not only judges, but lawgivers. He adds that ac- 
cording to the deeision which they will reach, the state will pro- 
ceed in the future. When this amnesty of 403 B.C. was still a new 
institution, the necessity of exercising caution in actions involving 
it was doubtless often impressed upon the dicasts, lest by their 
verdict they violate the letter of that agreement, and set a danger- 
ous precedent which would encourage a wholesale violation of the 
act. Callimachus’ opponent assures the dicasts that the widespread 
interest in his suit has been aroused not by the fact that many had 
concern in the affairs of the two litigants, but rather by the fact 
that all felt the decision to be an interpretation of the amnesty- 
act.°* Andocides tries to impress upon the dicasts that, if they 
do not allow the oaths of amnesty to protect him, it will be incum- 
bent on many others to give an account of their actions.*> A simi- 
lar assertion is attributed to Evander,*® an archon-elect, when fac- 
ing the examination required of all public men at Athens before 
entering upon their office. Though these examples represent mere- 
ly the rhetorical use of precedents, it is highly probable that the 
verdicts handed down in the earliest cases involving the amnesty 
served as a general guide to later judges. The stricter, legal use 
of a precedent in an action concerning the amnesty may be illus- 
trated in the special plea entered against a certain Callimachus 
in 399 B.C., where it is pointed out that Philon of Coile, who had 
no defense in the issue, was protected by the amnesty.** The speak- 
er indicates that he should enjoy the same protection.** The am- 
nesty, it is true, was not a law;*® it was a political agreement be- 
tween parties to forgive and forget. The fact remains, however, 
that with reference to any new law fraught with many ramifica- 
tions, like the amnesty, the earliest verdicts involving that law 
would assume a decidedly interpretative character and perhaps 
become invested with an almost author‘tative influence.© 


54 Tsoe. Adv. Callim. 42. 

55 Andoe. De Mystic, 103. See also 104, 105. 

56 Lys. De Evand. Probat. (XXVI). 16. 

57 Isoe. Adv. Callim. 22. 

58 In the same oration, par. 38, the lack of a precedent is called to the at- 
tention of the jurors. The speaker points out that all who had returned from 
the Piraeus could make the same statements as his opponent, but that not one 
had had the audacity to bring an action of similar character. 

59 Cf. Die Amnestie des Jahres 403 v. Chr., R. Grosser, pp. 46-48; De Amnes- 
tia anno CCCCIII a. Chr. n. Atheniensibus decreta, Jiirgen Liibbert, p. 21. 

60 Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 40) praised Archinus for inducing the senate, in its 
judicial capacity, te condemn to death an individual who had tried to bring 
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The force of legal precedents may have been of considerable 
moment also when complicated cases, not specifically defined by 
the laws, came before the dieasts for decision. According to Lycur- 
gus,*! it was an easy matter to mete out proper punishment for the 
perpetrators of such transgressions as the law defined. But when 
a complicated transgression had been committed and many laws 
had been violated, he regarded the decisions of the dicasts as a norm 
for the future. The crimes committed by the Thirty were un- 
paralleled in Athenian history, and no laws existed which covered 
them. For this reason Eratosthenes’ audit®? assumed unusual im- 
portance; it was a test case and would create a precedent. If Era- 
tosthenes, the mildest of the Thirty, could not gain acquittal, it 
would be useless and hopeless for his more violent colleagues to 
come up for their audit. Therefore the vehemence of Lysias’ speech 
is to be explained not only on the ground that the orator was pros- 
ecuting the murderer of his brother, but also on the ground that 
this was an important test ease which would go far toward deter- 
mining the fate of the remaining members of the Thirty also. 

Because of the good reputation enjoyed by the Council of the 
Areopagus, it is natural that its verdicts should be held in high 
esteem and that the dicasts in the heliastic courts should attach 
great importance to them whenever they were obliged to sit in judg- 
ment over cases similar to those decided by the Areopagites. When 
Lyeurgus had indicted Leocrates for treason, he informed the 
dicasts in a straightforward manner that it was no longer in their 
power to acquit the defendant, for h's transgression had already 
been condemned. He explains this assertion by stating that the 
Council of the Areopagus had put to death those who had fled from 
their country and abandoned it to the enemy.** Conon’s opponent 


an action contravening the amnesty. Aristotle implies that as a result of 
this exemplary decision all matters consigned to oblivion by the amnesty were 
not meddled with thereafter. This is hardly an accurate statement, for the 
xagayoagn plea (cf. Calhoun. C. P. XIII. 179-185) could not have come into 
existence under such circumstances. It seems more likely that carefully de- 
liberated verdicts in the initial cases guided subsequent courts until provision 
was made for bringing a special plea in bar of action whenever an issue was 
brought contrary to the provisions of the amnesty. 

61 Con. Leoc. 9. 

62 Lys. Con. Eratos. (XII). 

63 Lyeurg. Con. Leoc. 52. It is to be noted that the plaintiff cites also the 
case of Autolycus who was tried by the heliastic judges, and that he mentions 
the decision of the people concerning traitors. Thereupon he asks the dicasts 
if they will vote contrary to what has been decided by the most just body, 
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makes brief mention of the fact that the Council of the Areopagus 
passed a sentence of exile on the father of the priestess of Brauron.* 
Here, however, the parallelism is not close. Conon struck with his 
his own hand, while the father of the priestess had instigated an- 
other to strike a blow for him. No emphasis is put on the fact that 
the Areopagus rendered this decision. In an oration written by 
Lysias and delivered before the Areopagus,® a litigant reminds 
the Areopagites that they themselves have often voted in harmony 
with what he now requests. 

Sir George Jessel once remarked® that particular attention 
should be given to precedents ‘‘of respectable age.’’ In view of the 
veneration which Athenians had for their ancestors, it is conceivable 
that a precedent set by dicasts of an earlier generation should 
carry some weight with posterity. Perhaps considerations of this 
character led Aeschines to remind the dicasts in his action concern- 
ing the legality of Ctesiphon’s motion,®’ that in former times in- 
dictments of this sort were brought not only by political rivals 
against one another, but by friend against friend, and that Archinus 
of Coile secured the conviction of Thrasybulus of Steiria, though 
the latter was his companion and compatriot in the return from 
Phylae. On another oceasion Aeschines resorts to the rhetorical 
use of precedents,®* portraying the attitude of the men of old to- 
ward things shameful and things honorable, and then asking if 
the sons of these men shall let Timarchus go free. Similarly Lycur- 
gus®® urges the dicasts to remember of what sort of men they are 
the offsprings and to render a verdict similar to and in keeping 
with their judgments. Among others also Demosthenes” and 
Dinarchus” praise the examples set by older generations.—Though 
it is obvious that in a suit involving the construction of an ancient 
statute, judges of an earlier generation, who were nearer the date 


condemned by themselves and admitted by the people to be deserving of the 
greatest punishment. 
64 Demos. Adv. Cononem. (LIV) 25. 
65 Adv. Simonem. (III) 43. 
66 Re Hallett’s Estate (1879) 13 CH. D. p. 712. 
67 Con. Ctes. 194. 
68 Con. Timar. 182-185. 
oe _ Leoc. 127. Cf. tbid. 116; Demos. De Corona 210; De Fals. Legat. 
70 Con. Aristoc. (XXIII) 204. 
71 Con. Demos. 24; Con. Aristogit. 16; ibid. 24-26. 
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of statute, would be more able to understand it rightly,’? it seems 
entirely justifiable to assume that sentiment rather than logic in- 
duced the Athenians to attach some importance to the verdicts 
rendered by their fathers. At any rate, there is no evidence to 
show that a litigant ever searched the records for a precedent. As 
a result, the verdicts of older courts when introduced a generation 
or two later were merely of a hearsay character. Doubtless Athe- 
nian dicasts were aware of the fact that under these circumstances 
it was possible for an unscrupulous litigant to twist details’* or 
even to foist a fictitious precedent upon them. As a result, they 
could not afford to attach very much importance to precedents 
which they did not themselves remember. 

How great, or how slight, the force of precedent may have been 
under circumstances other than those already discussed, is a matter 
which cannot be determined with any degree of precision. To pre- 
serve the continuity of justice it was obviously necessary to main- 
tain a certain uniformity and consistency in the decisions handed 
down for similar cases. At any rate, this idea seems to have been 
in the mind of the young Athenian” who opposed Evander at his 
doxmiacia, for he tells the dicasts that they seemed to have rejected 
Laodamas justly, but that, if they should accept Evander for his 
office, their verdict on the former occasion will plainly seem unjust. 
With perhaps the same thought in mind another litigant’> urges 
the jurors that they should have regard for the precedents estab- 
lished by themselves. He then cites a case and adds that his op- 
ponents know that they have committed the same offense.7° Aes- 
chines”? points out the incongruity of punishing men who have 





72 In 1454 A.D. Prisot, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, gave this as one 
of the reasons why the court should follow a decision of earlier date. Cf. 
Pollock, A First Book of Jurisprudence, pp. 315, 316. 


73 Even facts of contemporary history were often misrepresented in court 
and apparently without detection. Cf. Edw. Meyer, Forschungen zur Alten 
Geschichte, II. 132 ff. 


7# Lys. De Evand. Prob. (XXVI) 14 ff. 


75 Apollodorus. Demos. De Cor. Trierarch. (LI) 8 ff. ‘‘Only consider,’’ 
exclaims the speaker, ‘‘ what would be thought of your measures, if it appeared 
that for the same cause you condemned some persons to death, and rewarded 
others with a crown.’’ Cf. Lys. XVIII. 13-14. 


76 Perhaps a similar notion actuated Demosthenes (Adv. Phor. 50) to re- 
mind the jurors that they were the same persons who had formerly penalized 
a man for violating one of the commercial laws. On another occasion (Con. 
Timoc. 138) the same orator says, ‘‘Remember that you put to death Eude- 
mus ... Bear this in mind and show the same spirit now against the defend- 
ant.’’ 


77 Con. Ctes. 232. 
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been convicted of receiving bribes and at the same time proposing 
to crown Demosthenes, who, he avers, has always been in politics 
for pay. Still another litigant’* remarks that it would be strange 
if the court considered deserving of death those who were insolent 
in the oligarchy, but acquitted those who followed the same pur- 
suits in the democracy. Such statements, though of infrequent 
occurrence, reveal a growing consciousness in the minds of the 
ancient Athenians that in similar cases not only the interpretation 
of the law, but also the verdict, should be the same. 

It would be hazardous to make dogmatic statements concerning 
the general significance of arguments from precedent in Athenian 
litigation. When the whole body of extant Attic oratory is con- 
sidered, it must be admitted that the matter of precedent does not 
bulk large. Furthermore, when precedents are cited, they rarely 
occupy a prominent place in the pleading. Lycurgus, who fre- 
quently resorts to the use of precedents, makes no further claim 
for their efficacy in persuading the court than that ‘‘the teaching 
of many precedents makes the decision easier for the dicasts.’’’® 
If one may judge from the type of argument employed to invalidate 
the force of precedent, it would seem that litigants regarded the 
persuasive influence of former decisions rather lightly. Demos- 
thenes®® obviously expected Aristocrates to appeal to precedents 
in an effort to prove the legality of his resolution, yet in Euthycles’ 
impeachment of the proposal he merely requests the judges not to 
content themselves with the excuse that similar proposals had al- 
ready been made and that other dicasts had in those cases expressed 
their approval of them. It is urged that Aristocrates should be 
punished all the more if he has become the imitator of something 
that has at an earlier time happened contrary to the law. Philip- 
pides,*? according to Hyperides, might plead that, since he had al- 
ready been twice convicted for proposing illegal motions, the jurors 
should let him off this time. But Hyperides maintains that this 
argument should be turned the other way. Diodorus*? makes no 
attempt to block Androtion’s appeal to precedent other than to 
assert that just as the latter would never have come forward with 


78 Isoc. Con. Lochit. (XX) 4. 
79 Con. Leoc. 124. 
80 Con. Aristoc. (XXIII) 98, 99. 
81 Hyperides, Con. Philipp. col. VII. 
82 Demos. Con. Androt. (XXII) 7. 
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his proposal if in former times the sponsors of similar resolutions 
had been justly penalized, so also no one in the future will have 
the audacity to propose such measures if Androtion is now made 
to pay the penalty. The purely rhetorical character of such argu- 
mentation is unmistakable. Doubtless litigants exaggerated or 
minimized the force of precedent according to the nature of the 
individual case: if precedent favored them, this fact was empha- 
sized; otherwise, not. It is not to be overlooked, however, that even 
Socrates®* considered the matter of precedent, when he pointed out 
the danger of creating a precedent of leniency, if he should be 
acquitted now that he had been brought to trial. 

Though case-law is a very important item in our legal system, 
the freedom which Athenian dicasts allowed themselves in follow- 
ing or disregarding a precedent does not seem strange or illogical 
even from a modern viewpoint. As already stated, the Athenian 
judiciary consisted of ordinary citizens who were chosen by lot 
and had no technical training for the important duty which they 
were obliged to perform. As a result, it would not have been a 
safe policy to regard every verdict as an authentic declaration of 
the law. Similarly, in our own courts, the verdicts of a jury have 
no legal significance; only the decisions of judges establish legal 
precedents. Furthermore, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, every Athenian dicastery was a court of final resort, and, 
as such, its attitude toward precedents was equally as rational as 
is that of our Supreme Court, which feels itself free to reverse its 
own decisions. 


83 Plato, Apol. 29C. Cf. Plato, Euthyphro 5 E. Though Euthyphro does not 
cite a legal precedent to justify his contemplated prosecution of his father, 
he does refer to the struggle between Zeus and Cronos. 














THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR: TWO NEW 
ANALOGUES 


By Rosert S. ForsyTHE 
University of North Dakota 


I. 


As I pointed out some years ago in an article upon ‘‘A Plautine 
Source of The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’* this Shakespearian 
comedy apparently is founded upon a combination of three sources. 
These are ‘‘The Two Lovers of Pisa,’’ a story translated from 
Straparola’s I Piacevoli Notti? in Tarlton’s News out of Purgatory ; 
the tale of ‘‘Philenio Sisterna,’’ which Painter translated from 
the same collection of Straparola ;* and the Plautine comedy, Casina. 

In The Merry Wives elements from these three originals are 
combined very cleverly. Casina supplies the wooing of Anne Page, 
with various details of the other thread of the play, as, for instance, 
the revenge of Pistol and Nym on Falstaff and the quarrel between 
Evans and Caius. From the story of ‘‘Philenio Sisterna’’ comes 
the suggestion for that portion of The Merry Wives, wherein Fal- 
staff courts Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page with his amorous form letter 
and they, indignant at being cireularized, retaliate by making as 
much of a butt of him as their ingenuity can obtain. ‘‘The Two 
Lovers of Pisa’’ is seemingly the source of that part of the play 
in which Falstaff confides to Mr. Ford his pursuit of the latter’s 
wife and, after his successive visits to her, narrates how he has 
escaped the vengeance of her jealous husband. 

Various analogues have been cited for the story of ‘‘The Two 
Lovers of Pisa.’’ These include, besides ‘‘Nerino of Portugal,’’ 
its original in Straparola, the novel of ‘‘Bucciuolo’’ in Il Pecorone 
by Ser Giovanni Fiorentino ;* and ‘‘ Lucius and Camillus,’’ in The 
Fortunate, Deceived, and Unfortunate Lovers, a work published, 
by the way, in 1632, and hence out of the question as a Shakespear- 
ian source. 


1 Modern Philology, XVIII (1920), 57 ff. 

2 Notte IV, favola 4. 

3 Notte II, favola 2; Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, tome I, novel 49. 
4 Giorno I, novella 2. 
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To these, I can add two, so far as I know, hitherto-unnoted an- 
alogues. The first of these is the tale of how ‘‘A foolish student 
learns the art of making love from a certain physician, his master 
in Bologna, and performs a successful experiment in it with the 
wife of that same doctor.’’ This novella had as author Anton- 
Francesco Doni, the Florentine-Venetian man of letters, and was 
published in the ‘‘Rime del Burchiello, commentate dal Doni,’” 
which first appeared in Venice in 1553. 

A fairly close translation of Doni’s novella follows :* 


THE BOLOGNESE DOCTOR AND THE FOOLISH STUDENT 


At Bologna there was a very foolish student who, at the end of his course, 
was made doctor in medicine; but when he wished to depart, the professor 
who had taught him, prayed him to remain in the city until vacation. 

‘*What shall I do in the meantime?’’ asked the youth. 

‘*T will teach you some other art, since you are instructed in medicine.’’ 

‘*T wish to make love, if I can learn that science.’’ 

‘In this art,’’ said the professor, believing to banter him, ‘‘am I more per- 
fect and proficient indeed than in medicine.’’ 

‘Well, master, give me the first lesson.’’ 

‘You will begin by going to church early in the morning, and there, regard 
whoever among the women pleases you most, in a modest manner, with an 
ardent eye, [and] with a piteous gesture, sighing a little, and showing at the 
same time both sorrow and happiness, according to the turning of her brows.’’ 

As the first lesson this pleased the youth much, and at once he turned his 
mind to devotion and went to church as directed. By chance, the wife of the 
same physician went to church, as it was a feast-day; and, being somewhat 
wanton, and lively, and of a certain lightness, she was ogled by the youth, 
who, not knowing of whom she was consort, turned his attention to his book, 
and studied therein in such a fashion that she felt an inclination towards him. 

So, being returned in the morning for his next lesson, and relating his 
suecess to his master, he was praised by the doctor; because with only one 
lesson, in one manner or another, he had arrived at the very last word of the 
text. 

Already, through many signs, the physician suspected his wife, so when the 
student had come to the end, the former said: ‘‘When you go to visit her, 
let me have word of it.’’ 

When the hour arrived, the youth did so; and, following him, the doctor 
saw how the student directed himself towards his own wife and his house; 
and so, letting him enter in, the professor did not stand long, before, being 
angered, he began to pound upon the door. Recognizing his knocking, his wife 
with quickness concealed her lover in a bag of white clothes. When the door 
was opened and endearments had been pretended, the physician without say- 
ing aught searched everywhere carefully with the deliberate intention of kill- 
ing the student, but found no one. 

Then, half believing himself to dream, he returned to the schools, holding 
it to be certain that an infirmity of vision had made him mistake the door at 
which the youth had gone in. And in the morning the student, being questioned 


6 My version of the tale is based upon the text as found at pp. 73 ff. in the 
second edition of Rime del Burchiello, Venice, 1566, a copy of which is in my 
possession. A modern reprint of Doni’s tale occurs as Novella LXXXXIX 
in Novelle da Anton-Francesco Doni, edited by Giuseppe Petraglione, Bergamo, 
1907. 
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as to whether he had had a kind reception from his mistress, with the highest 
delight and to his own great comfort, told him all. 

The facts being known and certified, the physician asks his pupil: ‘‘ When 
do you return?’’ 

‘*Without mishap, this evening,’’ he responds, ‘‘I shall go to her.’’ 

‘* Again, will you inform me?’’ said the master. 

‘*Willingly,’’ was the reply. 

The hour arriving, the youth notified the doctor and returned to visit the 
latter’s wife. The master approached the door so near that he was certain 
of it, nor did he wait until they should make a festival, but immediately beat 
upon the door. Nor had his wife time to conceal the student; she placed him 
behind the door-to the street, saying to him: 

‘*When my doctor is within, at once go forth.’’ 

The door being opened, with an uproar of words and with embracements, 
she obscured her husband’s vision. Her lover in this moment fled. Walking 
about and shouting, the physician searched the whole house: although he left 
no place untouched, he was not destined to capture the student, and drawn 
by desperation, he departed. And the student, who was on the look-out, went 
back into the house, and with much enjoyment rested there during the night; 
and the next day he related all to his physician. The heart of the master 
froze in his breast, and he went to his house. Forced by grief, he took to 
his bed, and, as is usual, many students came to see him; nor did they know 
the cause of his illness, except as they recalled his endurance of them. Among 
these others the youth at one time appeared; and seeing his master and recog- 
nizing his mistress, and remarking what house it was, he was amazed, and 
marvelled. 

The doctor in the presence of both his pupil and his wife said: ‘‘Remigio, 
give more sound counsel to others than I have given to you, and, when you 
take a wife, guard her with more care. And so with these things for remem- 
brance, please to depart from my house and from the land, because you have 
at my expense learned sufficiently the art of making love.’’ 


Doni’s version of the story of the too confiding lover is the short- 
est of the six which I have examined. Not only are various details 
lopped off, but what remains of the plot proceeds more expeditiously 
than in any other of the tales. To illustrate: Remigio, Doni’s 
student, visits the lady twice only after first spying her. In Stra- 
parola’s novella and its translation, ‘‘Nerino of Portugal,’’ the 
lover makes three visits to his lady. Doni omits the intermediary 
—a female pedlar in Ser Giovanni and in ‘‘ Lucius and Camillus,”’ 
and in Straparola, an obliging old woman living opposite Raimon- 
do’s house. Nor does Doni’s lover parade before the lady’s house 
as do the lovers of the other stories. There is much less recourse 
by Remigio to his master for advice than in any other form cf 
the tale. Ser Giovanni’s Bucciuolo has a friend, Pietro Paolo, with 
whom he goes to Bologna. This personage is absent from Doni, 
as from Straparola and Tarlton’s News, although present, as one 
would expect, in ‘‘Lucius and Camillus.’’ 

The details of these novelle differ greatly. Thus, with Doni, as 
with Ser Giovanni and ‘‘Lucius and Camillus,’’ the scene is Bo- 
logna, whereas in Straparola, it is Padua, and in ‘‘The Two 
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Lovers,’’ it is Pisa. The deceived husband is a physician in all the 
stories, but in ‘‘Nerino’’ and in ‘‘The Two Lovers,’’ he is not, as 
in the others, a professor in the university, and, in the former, he 
is young seemingly, and old in the latter. There is in Straparola 
nothing of what is important in the other versions: the advising 
the lover by the husband as to how to win the latter’s wife. In 
Doni, as in Ser Giovanni, the physician believes, after his first 
unsuccessful search for his too-proficient student, that he has mis- 
taken the door at which he has seen the latter enter. Remigio ap- 
parently makes an assignation with the lady at the church on the 
morning in which he first discovers her. The other novelists, es- 
pecially Straparola, drag out this part of the tale. Doni’s lover 
escapes first by hiding in a bag of clothes, as in ‘‘Bucciuolo’’ and 
‘‘Lucius and Camillus.’’ Nerino is concealed in a bed by Stra- 
parola, and Lionello in a vessel full of feathers. On his second 
visit, Remigio escapes out the door as his mistress embraces her 
husband. This is paralleled in Ser Giovanni’s story and in its Eng- 
lish adaptation of 1632. Straparola’s Nerino is hidden in a chest 
until Raimondo gives up the search. Lionello, in ‘‘The Two 
Lovers,’’ is concealed in a kind of false ceiling. A third escape, 
by means of the chest or desk containing deeds, is found only in 
Straparola and in ‘‘The Two Lovers.’’ The episode of the cup of 
wine with a ring in it, by which the lady warns her lover not to 
continue his telling of the story of their amours occurs only in 
Straparola and Tarlton’s News. The other novelle agree in the 
visit of the youth to his master and the latter’s pronouncing him 
too apt a student of the art of love-making. It should be noted that 
Doni’s Remigio, so far as the reader is aware, does not carry on 
the intrigue after the dénouement of the tale. Ser Giovanni’s 
Bucciuolo and the Camillus of the English version leave Bologna 
for home. On the other hand, Straparola’s Nerino elopes with 
Genobbia ; and the Lionello of Tarlton’s News, after Mutio’s death, 
enjoys the lady. It is only in Doni’s novella that the ingenious 
suggestion is made that the professor has fallen ill because of the 
depressing effect of his students upon him. 

The relation of Doni’s story to Ser Giovanni’s and Straparola’s 
novelle is fairly clear. It is a retelling of the tale in Jl Pecorone, 
as is Straparola’s, but it preserves much more of the details of its 
original than does Straparola’s version, in spite of its comparative 
brevity. This is proved by the placing their action, by Straparola 
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and Doni, in Bologna, their making their characters a professor 
of medicine, a student, and the wife of the first. In each story 
the intruder is first hidden under or in clothing, and escapes the 
second time when the lady embraces her husband as he enters the 
house. The two stories end with each husband ill, or supposed 
to be, and as such visited by his students, among them the too- 
proficient student. And each professor complains of his pupil’s 
over-great progress and desires him to leave Bologna. 

The resemblances of Doni’s story of ‘‘The Foolish Student’’ to 
that part of The Merry Wives of Windsor, in which the basic sit- 
uation of the former is utilized, are as follows: in both a man makes 
love to a married woman to whose husband he, being ignorant of 
the relationship of man and woman, reports the progress of his 
suit. The husband, in novella and play, furiously jealous, tries 
to take the lover in his house, but fails, as the visitor is enabled 
to escape through the guile of the woman. 

That Shakespeare knew Doni’s story is possible:’ that he used 
it is not very likely. It is not my intention to advance such a 
theory. But in Doni’s novella certainly occurs an analogue to the 
Falstaff-Ford plot of The Merry Wives of Windsor. To point out 
this fact is what I have aimed to do, and I hope that I have ac- 
complished it. 


Il. 

The second of the analogues which I have discovered occurs as 
Novella 6 of Giornata Prima in Pietro Fortini’s Le Giornate de’ 
Novizi.2 As the tale covers some eighty-three pages, I shall merely 
summarize it.® 


THE FLORENTINE DOCTOR AND THE STUDENT 


Oppressed by the tyranny of Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, an elderly Floren- 
tine doctor flees with his wife to Siena, where he acquires fame, and becomes 
a professor in the university. He observes that one of his students, Imenio 








7In Modern Philology, ut. cit., p. 59, note 4, I observe that I do not sub- 
scribe to the opinion of those students who deny that Shakespeare knew 
Italian. I repeat that I believe that Shakespeare could read Italian and did 
so. In Shakespeare’s time, 1s at present, the ability to read Italian betokened 
no great degree of learning. 

8 Fortini’s novelle are reprinted from MS. in the Bibliotechina Grassoccia, 
Florence, 1888-94. It is in this edition (Vol. I, pp. 122-205) that I have read 
the story. 

9 Fortini’s synopsis of the tale may thus be rendered: ‘‘A Florentine doctor 
teaches a student of his how to make love. The youth becomes enamored of 
the doctor’s wife and enjoys himself with her. Learning of this, the doctor 
is angry with himself and reproves the student.’’ 
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by name, is not only extraordinarily scrupulous in his attendance on lectures, 
but never is to be seen idling around the streets. This strikes the doctor as 
so strange that he questions Imenio as to the reason and inquires as to whether 
the youth has ever been in love. Imenio responds that, as he attends to his 
studies, he has no time for love. For some days professor and student argue 
concerning the latter’s habits. By great chance, one feast day, the doctor 
meets Imenio on the street. The former then asks the youth to promise to 
do what he would advise. Receiving Imenio’s pledge, the doctor (after ex- 
horting him not to work on feast days, but, for the sake of his health, to take 
a holiday, as do the other students) instructs him to go to mass at the Duomo 
and there look at the women. Indeed, he is to do this, that very morning. 
He is to choose the one he thinks most beautiful and fall in love with her. 

Imenio then begins to argue with his master concerning falling in love, 
citing Ariosto and Aretino against women. The doctor replies by quoting 
Petrarch in honor of women and love. In return, Imenio quotes Boccaccio, 
but is argued down by his opponent. Imenio then goes to the Duomo where 
he seems so many beautiful women that he is pleased and returns that after- 
noon to pursue his study of them. He sees one, at that time, of such sur- 
passing beauty that he falls in love with her. Although he does not know it, 
she is the doctor’s wife, Laudomia. Imenio follows her home from the Duomo, 
and learns thereby where she lives. In the meantime, the young woman has 
observed his interest in her, and has been much attracted by his personal 
beauty, but has successfully concealed her sentiments. 

That night Imenio goes to the university to see the doctor, and reports to 
him that he has fulfilled his promise and has, moreover, fallen in love. He 
asks his master’s advice as to what he shall do next, and is told to send the 
lady a letter by some old woman, a number of whom the doctor suggests. 
Imenio accordingly composes a letter to the lady and entrusts it to an old 
female peddler of great skill in matters of love. Upon this emissary’s open- 
ing the matter to Imenio’s beloved, the latter feigns anger and drives the 
old woman away in such haste that she pretends to leave behind her her box 
of wares and Imenio’s letter. When his messenger reports her apparent ill 
luck to Imenio, he is desperate, in spite of her attempts at consolation. He 
consults the doctor, who advises him to wait a few days and then write an- 
other letter to the lady. This he does, and four days later he sends his mes- 
senger to the lady’s house again. The old woman feigns now to be in search 
of the box of wares which she had apparently forgotten in her flight pre- 
viously. In the meantime, Laudomia has read Imenio’s letter, and has been 
so touched by it that she readily accepts the second missive. She returns an 
oral answer to it by the old woman, in which she invites Imenio to come to 
her house at an hour and a haif after nightfall, when he would find the door 
open. 

The old woman delivers this message to Imenio, who rewards her well for 
her pains. He then reports progress to his master, who inquires as to where 
the lady lives. Not knowing her to be the doctor’s wife, Imenio then describes 
the house so that the older man recognizes it as his own. He warns Imenio 
to be careful lest some misfortune befall him, but the youth is confident that 
he will meet with no harm. The doctor determines to make sure that it is 
his own wife whom Imenio is to visit, and accordingly he follows the student 
when the latter sets out for his assignation. Although Imenio walks very 
rapidly, the doctor follows him closely enough to see him enter his own door. 
After locking the door, Imenio ascends to the hall where Laudomia is. Be- 
cause of the parsimoniousness of her husband, they have no servants, and she 
is alone in the house. As he embraces her, the doctor arrives at the outer door, 
and, finding it locked, kicks it and beats it. 

Laudomia tells Imenio to escape from the house when he has the chance 
and instructs him, if he cannot return that same evening, to come back the 
next night at the same hour or a little earlier. She then hides Imenio by 
having him hang himself over a bar for holding towels which is in a corner 
of the pantry. Over him she throws a mantle of her own, and over that a 
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cloak of her husband. Then she puts a bunch of twigs in the pantry, and, 
after disposing the clothing so as to cover Imenio, goes to the door, which 
her husband is still kicking and beating, as if she had come from brushing 
some clothing. The doctor upbraids her furiously for having a lover in the 
house, but is abused heartily by her in return. He then searches the house 
for the man whom he believes to be in it, but finds no one. Husband and wife 
then quarrel violently. Imenio hears them, but, because of the clothing over 
him, cannot recognize his master’s voice or see him. At last the doctor de- 
cides that Imenio has entered the house of the doctor next door instead of 
his own; so he and his wife go to bed. When they are asleep, Imenio emerges 
from his hiding-place, and after some trouble escapes through a window into 
the street. 

The next morning Imenio goes to the university, and tells the doctor, after 
his lecture, of his own adventure of the night before. The professor conceals 
his consternation and furious jealousy from the youth, but shows ill-temper 
toward his wife, when he goes home for dinner. That night the doctor watches 
in the street for Imenio’s arrival, but, although he hurries after the youth 
to the door, he again finds it locked. Unable to enter, he begins beating upon 
the door. Hearing her husband, Laudomia invites Imenio to return the next 
night, as surely her husband would not continue always to interrupt them, 
and hides her visitor in a large basket, which stands on a table, and in which 
is piled the linen which has that day returned from washing. In order to get 
into the basket, Imenio has to curl himself up like a ball. When he is well 
covered with the linen, Laudomia admits her husband who abuses her in his 
rage and is answered by her as insultingly as possible. The doctor finally 
searches the house again, beginning with the bar for clothing where Imenio 
had been concealed the night before. Laudomia goes through the house with 
her husband, taunting him as she had the previous night and suggesting places 
wherein to look. The doctor finds no one, however, even though he sits down 
at the table and rests his elbow on the basket of linen wherein Imenio is. 
Husband and wife then quarrel violently, after which they go to bed. Imenio, 
who is very uncomfortable in his basket, extricates himself, and escapes from 
the house by the same window as on the previous night. 

The next morning Imenio tells the doctor of his doings of the night before, 
but this time it is the older man who calls Imenio to him and inquires as to 
his success. Upon hearing the youth’s story, the doctor is so enraged that 
Imenio questions him as to what ails him, but is assured that his agitation 
is due to the recollection of an adventure of his own youth. He then relates 
to Imenio how as a young man he had visited his mistress and had fled when 
another lover came, who, she said, was her husband. In his haste he did not 
take his clothing with him. Later he had recognized the garments in a friar’s 
cell, and when the friar said that they were his brother’s he had known that 
the friar was also a lover of the lady. Imenio is not deterred, however, from 
a third expedition by this example of feminine perfidy, and assures the doctor 
that he will continue his visits until he has had his will with the lady. In- 
furiated by this, the doctor tells Imenio that it would be discourteous not to 
return to his mistress, and resolves without fail to take him with her. 

That night, as before, the doctor watches in the street, but, as soon as it 
was dark, Imenio had slipped quietly into the house without being seen by 
his master. The doctor finally grows cold and, deciding that Imenio is not 
coming, approaches his door, which, to his dismay, he discovers to be closed 
and locked. He begins to beat upon it. In the meantime, Imenio and Laudo- 
mia have made the most of their opportunity. When she hears the clatter of 
her husband at the entrance, Laudomia tells her lover to go with her to the 
door and when she opens it to slip through it from behind her. As she opens 
the door, her husband rushes in; she turns towards him with the light; and 
Imenio, who has been crouching behind her, darts safely out. 

The doctor reviles his wife and threatens to kill her that night. Knowing 
that Imenio has escaped, she defies him, and tells him to lock the door and 
then search the house. After making the door fast, the doctor abuses his 
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wife who replies in kind. She vows that she will tell her brothers of his treat- 
ment of her and taunts him concerning his sister’s illegitimate child. She says 
that she has been wooed by the finest young men of Siena, but has always 
spurned their advances because of her high regard for her own and her hus- 
band’s honor! At last the doctor takes the light and ransacks the house, al- 
ways followed by his wife who pours out insults upon him. He looks every- 
where, leaving no box or basket unexamined, but, of course, finds no one. He 
finally ceases his hunt and attempts to secure from Laudomia a confession 
of her guilt. She stoutly asserts her innocence and abuses him still again. 
Her husband at length gives up his hope of obtaining any admissions from her. 

Going to the university in the morning, the doctor meets Imenio, and tells 
him that he had believed he was doing the youth a service in advising him 
to fall in love, but that he had become enamored of the doctor’s own wife! 
He also informs Imenio that he is aware that the student has visited Laudomia 
three times. He then asks Imenio not to visit her again and to say nothing 
of his previous adventures, lest something unexpected befall both the young 
man and Laudomia. The doctor adds that he thinks they had not had the 
time to play him false. Then, emphasizing his desire that Imenio keep the 
secret of his love adventures, he says that he pardons the student, because, 
after all, it was he himself who, with his advice, had caused all the trouble. 
Imenio, who is much astonished to learn that his mistress is the doctor’s wife, 
with much presence of mind, asks his master’s pardon for a single kiss that 
he had given Laudomia, and asserts that that is all that had passed between 
them. Believing him, the doctor advises that, in the future, he court some 
other lady. Imenio readily promises to do so; and, relying on the student’s 
word, the doctor ceases to watch his wife. Laudomia notices that her husband 
says nothing more to her, but thinks his silence due to her threats against him. 
The two lovers, Imenio and Laudomia, meet in secret, and for a long time, in 
spite of the doctor, enjoy each other’s company, without any one’s knowledge. 


From the preceding outline of Fortini’s novella, it will be seen 
that this tale differs little in essentials from those which have pre- 
viously been known. Here, as in Ser Giovanni, ‘‘Lucius and 
Camillus,’’ and Doni, the main characters are a university professor, 
his wife, and a student of the first. The foolish professor is a mem- 
ber of the medical faculty, as in ‘‘ Lucius and Camillus’’ and Doni. 
In Straparola and ‘‘The Two Lovers of Pisa,’’ the husband is a 
physician, although not a professor of medicine. Fortini’s student 
makes three attempts at visiting his master’s wife, the last of which 
is not wholly unsuccessful. Imenio hides once on a towel rack, 
once in a basket of linen (just home from being washed), and 
escapes the third time by creeping out the door as his mistress 
diverts the attention of her husband as he enters. The first device 
is original with Fortini, it would seem, but the others are found 
in Ser Giovanni, ‘‘Lucius and Camillus,’’ and Doni. As in // 
Pecorone and its English version, an old female peddler is employed 
by the lover to carry letters to the lady. 

Fortini’s novella is unlike the other five analogues in being set 
in Siena, its author’s home. The physician, it is who advises his 
student to fall in love and sends him to church to find a mistress. 
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At the conclusion of the tale, he does not become ill, but lays the 
matter before Imenio (when it is too late), secures his promise to 
abstain from further visits to the lady, and lives on in content, 
ignorant of the deceit practiced on him. He fatuously considers 
Imenio a much greater fool than the youth actually is. Unlike the 
heroes of the analogous novelle, Imenio continues in secret his rela- 
tions with his mistress after his tutor has revealed her identity to 
him. The lady’s brothers are mentioned, but are not actually in- 
troduced. This novella of the Florentine doctor and his student 
is related in great detail with attention to definite localization, as 
in the introductory sentences, wherein is related how the physician 
had fled to Siena to escape the persecution of Duke Alessandro. 
Not only localization but actual personal hits seem to occur in the 
doctor’s lengthy enumeration to Imenio of old women who might 
serve to carry his letter to the lady. The exchanges of abuse by 
husband and wife on the occasions when he searches the house, 
and the debates as to Imenio’s need of diversion, and as to the 
treachery of woman (wherein amusingly the doctor is found in 
the course of the novella to have changed his views), are related 
in great detail, and help to stretch the story out to its quite need- 
less length. 

The novella which I have just briefly discussed is, of course, but 
another telling of the Ford-Falstaff portion of The Merry Wives 
plot. It is probably derived from Ser Giovanni’s version, with a 
transfer of its setting from Bologna to Siena, and a great degree 
of elaboration and some alteration of incident. That Fortini’s story 
was known to Shakespeare is highly improbable, for it was not 
printed until centuries after the dramatist’s death. Like Doni’s 
story—which was much more easily accessible to Shakespeare, but 
which I believe he did not know— it is one of the forms in which 
a thread of a Shakespearian dramatic plot occurs. 
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ACTORS’ NAMES IN THE CONTENTION AND 2 HENRY VI 


Fleay’ identified the names of Cade’s followers in The First Part 
of the Contention (printed in 1594) with actors whose names ap- 
pear in the plot of The Second Part of the Seven Deadly Sins, con- 
ceded to have been a play belonging to Strange’s Men and played 
e. 1590-2.2, Although Harry, Will, Dick, Nick, Jack, Robin, Tom, 
and George are rather too undistinctive to carry much weight 
separately, their very number makes plausible Fleay’s pairing 
them, respectively, with Henry Condell, William Sly, Richard 
Cowley, Nicholas Tooley, John Duke, Robert Pallant, and Thomas 
Goodale. He conjectures, rather wildly, that George may be George 
Peele. Condell and Sly played Ferrex and Porrex in 2 Seven 
Deadly Sins. Professor Baldwin shows that they were young men, 
probably just finishing their apprenticeship in 1589 and becoming 
members of the Shakespearean company (the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Men continued from Lord Strange’s) about 1595. Cowley, who 
played variously in 2 Seven Deadly Sins Lieutenant, Soldier, Lord, 
Giraldus, Captain, and Musician, appears to have been slightly 
younger and to have finished his apprenticeship about 1592, not 
becoming a member until about 1597. Another apprentice was 
Tooley, who probably graduated from women’s parts (he played 
a lady and Pompeia in 2 Seven Deadly Sins) in about 1594, but 
who did not become a member until 1603-4. The others, Duke 
(Lord, Soldier, and Pursuivant in 2 Seven Deadly Sins), Pallant 
(Soldier, Nicanor), and Goodale (Phronesius, Messenger, Counsel- 
lor-Damasus) were hired men. Alternate possibilities for Will and 
Robin are William Eccleston and Robert Goffe, both of whom played 
women’s parts in 2 Seven Deadly Sins and were young apprentices. 
It is not likely that Jack could refer either to John Holland or to 





1F. G. Fleay, A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shake- 
speare, London, 1886, pp. 264-8. 

2W. W. Greg, ‘‘The Evidence of Theatrical Plots for the History of the 
Elizabethan Stage,’’ Review of English Studies, Vol. I, (July, 1925) pp. 257- 
274; Henslowe Papers, London, 1907, pp. 129-132. 

3T. W. Baidwin, The Organization and Personnell of the Shakespearean 
Company, Princeton University Press, 1927, pp. 48-9, 83-5, 131-3, 156, 212-4, 
222n., 236-7, 251-3, 255, 260-1, 266-8, 273-4, 416-8, 426, 430-1, 440. 
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John Sincler, since when these are mentioned their last names are 
given (see below). There is nothing untoward in any of these 
men’s filling in minor parts as Cade’s followers, especially since 
they were either hired men or very close to their apprenticeship. 
On the basis of their acting lines, Professor Baldwin assigns, in 
the corresponding play of 2 Henry VI, King Henry to Condell, 
Young Clifford to Sly, and Margery Jourdain to Tooley. None of 
these characters is on the stage at the same time with the rest of 
the rabble. Such doubling would be advisable, particularly if the 
company were traveling, as there is other evidence in the Contention 
to indicate, with a limited force. 

A comparison of the Cade scenes of the Contention with the 
corresponding ones of 2 Henry VI (IV, ii-viii) shows that none 
of the actors’ names of the former, except George and possibly 
Dick as Dick Butcher, occur in the latter. Their entrance is marked 
in 2 Henry VI, IV, ii with more general appellations in the stage 
direction: Drumme. Enter Cade, Dicke Butcher, Smith the Weaver, 
and a Sawyer, with infinite numbers. But one actor’s name does 
appear (IV, ii, before 1. 1), that of John Holland, who played in 
2 Seven Deadly Sins a Soldier, Captain, Attendant or Lord, and 
a warder. His name does not occur in the Contention. The pres- 
ence in both plays of actors (if we accept the names in the Con- 
tention as such) who appeared in 2 Seven Deadly Sins* is significant 
in establishing the intimacy of relationship between the plays and 
their probable early ownership by Strange’s Men. Further, lack 
of correspondence in the names indicates that within the same com- 
pany the plays have had a different acting history which needs to 
be solved. The circumstance of actors’ names in the Contention 
points to that play’s being a prompt-copy rather than a pirated 
version of 2 Henry VI, as Mr. Alexander suggests.° 


University of Iowa MADELEINE DoRAN 





A NOTE ON THE WORD ‘‘MEDIUM’’ 

The Oxford Dictionary gives the following definition of the word 
‘“Medium”’ as used in spiritualism: ‘‘A person who is supposed 
to be the organ of communication from departed spirits. Hence 
also applied to a clairvoyant or a person under hypnotic control.’’ 


4Sinklo in 3 Henry VI, III, i, is the John Sincler of 2 Seven Deadly Sins. 


5P. Alexander, ‘‘ ‘II. Henry VI.’ and the Copy for ‘The Contention,’ ’’ 
The Times’ Literary Supplement, 1924, pp. 629, 630. 
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The date of the first quotation given is 1853, and there is no sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the spiritualistic use of this term. 

The history of this special use of the word is well worth tracing. 
In the years 1748 to 1756 Emanuel Swedenborg published the eight 
volumes of his Arcana Coelestia. In this work he discusses his ex- 
periences in the spirit world, and he constantly uses the word 
‘‘medium’’ to describe any being who was ‘‘the organ of communi- 
eation from departed spirits.’’ Every paragraph in the work is 
numbered, and one can find a full discussion of the subject by turn- 
ing to Arcana Coelestia; 3902, 3913, 3928, 39391, 3937. Some of 
the passages are worth quoting: 

4047. From this was perceived the quality of these spirits, and 
furthermore they could serve the angels as mediums; since there 
are mediate spirits between the heavens, by whom there is com- 
munication. 

5247. It is also the case that the angels of a higher heaven can 
see all that is going on below them in a lower heaven; but not the 
converse unless there is a medium. There are also mediate spirits 
by whom communication is effected to and fro. This may be illus- 
trated by a single experience. There appeared to me a great city, 
in which there were thousands upon thousands of various objects, 
all pleasing and beautiful. I saw them because a medium was given 
me, but the spirits who were with me, being without a medium, 
could not see the least thing there. 

Divine Wisdom, viii. 7. A Spirit takes with him from the in- 
most thing of nature a medium between the Spiritual and Natural, 
through which he is bounded, so as to be subsistent and present. . . 
Through this also Spirits and Angels ean be adjoined to and con- 
joined with the human race. 

All of these passages refer to spirits acting as mediums, but in 


Arcana Coelestia, 3702, speaks of the possibility that man might 
be a medium. In Arcana Coelestia, 5639, he uses the expression, 
‘*spiritual medium.’’ 

As a matter of fact the whole terminology of modern spiritualism 
is borrowed from Emanuel Swedenborg, and the borrowing was 
done by Andrew Jackson Davis, the seer of Poughkeepsie. In 1847 
he published The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, and 
a Voice to Mankind. This has always been regarded as the first 
authoritative statement of spiritualism, and in it he constantly and 
explicitly acknowledges his indebtedness to Swedenborg. One need 
only turn to Part II. of The Principles of Nature to see that in all 
of its important details modern spiritualism speaks the language 
of the great Swedish mystie. 


University of Dubuque HERMANN §. FICKE 
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FIRST LAY CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 


Dr. J. Rawson Lumby in a note in his edition of More’s Utopw 
(Pitt Press Series, Cambridge University Press, 1922), remarks, 
p. 182, ‘‘More was the first lavman who was Lord Chancellor.’’ 
Professor F. E. Schelling in Elizabethan Playwrights (Harper and 
Brothers, 1922), p. 26 characterizes Sir Thomas More as ‘‘ England’s 
first lay chancellor.’’ The facts seem to be otherwise. Lord Camp- 
bell in his Lives of the Chancellors catalogs at least two lay chan- 
cellors in the fifteenth century. Thus, (I, p. 275) he names Sir 
Thomas Beaufort, a layman, as chancellor in 1409 for two years, 
and Ibid, p. 305, Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, Chancellor in 
1454. This does not include the case of Sir John Fortescue who 
may have been Chancellor toward the close of the reign of Henry 
VI. Articles in the Dictionary of National Biography confirm Lord 
Campbell’s findings in the cases of Beaufort and Salisbury. Pro- 
fessor Kenneth H. Vickers in his England in the Later Middle Ages 
(Methuen & Co., 3rd Edition, 1921), p. 336 describes Sir Thomas 
Beaufort (anno 1409) as ‘‘the first lay chancellor of the reign’’ 
(i.e., that of Henry IV). Professor Vickers does not mention Salis- 
bury as chancellor. But at any rate it is clear that Sir Thomas 
More was not the first Lord Chancellor of England who was a lay- 
man. 


The University of Washington ALLEN R. BENHAM 





A NOTE ON GARCIA GUTIERREZ AND OSSIAN 

In his excellent survey entitled ‘‘The Influence of Ossian in 
Spain’’ (Philological Quarterly, TV (1925), 121-138) Professor 
E. Allison Peers thus accounts for Ossian’s relatively small popu- 
larity in the Pen‘nsula: ‘‘A likelier cause [than lack of a knowl- 
edge of English] for Ossian’s comparatively restricted Spanish 
vogue may be suggested: namely, the small part which the theme 
of world-weariness, and even the tone of melancholy, play in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Spanish literature, and the con- 
sequently small appeal which the mournful songs of Ossian would 
make to the writers by whom that literature was produced.’’ 

There was, however, one Romantic dramatist whose works are 
pervaded by a tone of melancholy: Garcia Gutiérrez. Pineyro 
(El Romanticismo en Espaiia, Paris, 1904, pp. 102-3) uses in speak- 
ing of him these phrases: ‘‘la melancolia natural de su earacter,’’ 
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‘‘la tristeza instintiva de su poesia,’’ ‘‘el tono general de recon- 
centrada tristeza y pasién dolorosa.’’ This tone in the poetry of 
Garcia Gutiérrez cannot be denied. It was natural that to such 
a poet the Gaelic Fragments would not be without appeal. 

Critics have failed to mention the influence of the Ossianie poems 
on Gareia Gutiérrez. This has probably been because the composi- 
tion in which this influence is manifest is buried in his Poesias, 
which are universally and with considerable justice passed over 
in silence. At the end of this small volume, published in 1840, is 
a ‘‘dramatie phantasy’’ in five acts entitled Fingal. We are 
informed’ that Fingal formed part of the literary baggage of 
Garcia Gutiérrez when he left Cadiz to come to Madrid in 1833; 
in other words, that it was written by the time he was twenty years 
old. The ‘‘Fantasia’’ has all the earmarks of a youthful pro- 
duction. 

From the title we would be led to expect a dramatic treatment 
of at least some episode from the Ossianie Fingal, but we find that 
the plot is the creation of Garcia Gutiérrez’s own imagination.’ 
The following are the dramatis personae: Rino, Fingal, Bosmina, 
Dutearon, Sorglan, warriors, bards, and two ghosts. Morna, Esni- 
van, and Eviralina are mentioned in the course of the play. The 
place names used are Selma, Mérven, Lochlin, Inistor, Loda, Gor- 
mal, Cromla, Inisfel (Inisfela) and Lena. All of these names are 
used by Macpherson in the two poems Fingal and Temora, which 
leads one to believe that Garcia Gutiérrez had read and used Mon- 
tengén’s translation. One or two examples will suffice to show 
what free use Garcia Gutiérrez made of his source. In his Fin- 
gal, Fingal, the son of Rino, king of Caledonia, is in love with 
Bosmina, who is later discovered to be the daughter of Rino and 
Morna. Despite the relationship, Fingal persists in his passion; 
when Bosmina is about to be married to Dutearon, Fingal kills 
Dutearon, rushes on the stage, and in the presence of Rino and 


1In the biographical sketch of Garcia Gutiérrez by Cayetano Rosell pre- 
ceding Juan Lorenzo, in Autores dramaticos contemporaneos y joyas del teatro 
espanol, Madrid, 1881, 2 vols., Vol. I, pp. 81-96. 

2 There exists a certain similarity of theme to the Abufar of Ducis, which 
may be accidental. 

3 Fingal y Temora/poemas épicos/de Ossian/antiguo poeta céltico/traducido/ 
en verso castellano/por Don Pedro Montegnén/Tomo primero/Madrid:/en la 
oficina de Don Benito Garcia y Compafiia/ano de MDCCC/. This translation 
was made from the second (1713) edition of Me'’chiorre Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation from the English. 
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Bosmina, commits suicide. Such an intrigue in the ‘‘Gaelie Frag- 
ments’’ would be unthinkable. The changes which Garcia Guti- 
érrez made in the relationships of the characters are also violent. 
According to Ossian, Rino is the youngest son of Fingal, and Bos- 
mina his youngest daughter. Everallin (Eviralina) was the be- 
loved of Ossian himself; Garcia Gutiérrez makes her the beloved 
of Rino. That is, the beloved of Rino before he met Morna in 
Lochlin. This Morna in the Spanish poet’s composition is neither 
one of the Mornas of Ossian. According to Garcia Gutiérrez, she 
was the daughter of Esnivan (Snivan, in Ossian, a bard of Loch- 
lin) King of Lochlin, whom Rino had loved in Lochlin and brought 
back to Selma. This Morna is evidently a reminiscence of the 
Ossianie Agandecea, daughter of King Starno of Lochlin; her 
father charmingly describes her as ‘‘the loveliest maid that ever 
heaved a breast of show.’’ She was loved by Fingal, and, enam- 
ored of him in turn, she warned him of her father’s intended 
treachery, and was slain by Starno for preferring her lover to her 
country. 

Gareia Gutiérrez did not, then, write a play with a plot based 
on Ossian. It is significant to note further that he imitated the 
style to a very limited extent. Only occasionally do we find phrases 
with an Ossianie ring like these (Acto segundo, p. 192 of the 
Poesias) : 

Fuerte es su brazo en la tremenda lucha 
Fiero y terrible como el negro rayo. 

There are far more that reflect the practise of eighteenth century 

Spanish neo-classicism; for example (p. 187) : 
No os marchitéis, oh flores venturosas! 
Ornad la tumba del objeto amado 
Con dulce placidez. 

What, then, remains of Ossian in Garcia Gutiérrez’s Fingal? 
The names, the setting, and, most important of all, the melancholy 
spirit. One is hardly justified in claiming that Ossian gave the 
Spaniard the tone which characterizes this and many of his later 
works; it would be more accurate to say that Garcia Gutiérrez 
found in Ossian a spirit akin to his own, and that the reading of 
Fingal y Temora perhaps strengthened him in his tendency to give 
literary expression to his own innate sadness. 

University of North Carolina N. B. ADAMS 
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A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 2, dxoBpdéAAw—éiaréyo. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926, Pp. 193-400. 

The general character of this new revision has been evaluated in P. Q. VI 
(1927), 94f. Part 2 continues the same high excellence as was found in part 
1. I append a few suggestions gathered from the marginalia of my own copy 
of the seventh edition: 

dxoxagtegtw, add Plut., Artarerres XXII. 

dxoxtegvitw as meaning ‘‘to seize by the heel and throw’’; cf. Jour. Helle- 
nic Stud. XXVI (1906), 19 f. 

dxoteéxoos, add Luc., Pisce. XX XIII. 

dxeayénoiic means rather ‘‘land or community of Do-Nothings’’; ef. Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc. XLV (1914), 29, n. 

doevéoua, for alleged construction with participle in Eur., Alc. 1158, contrast 
Earle’s edition ad loc. 

dowwetos in Eur. Hel. 352 better translated by Pearson as ‘‘ Why these dark 
words??? 

avyato, add Eur. Rhes. 793. 

d&qevos, mas. accus. in three passages of Hesiod defended by Fehrle in Phil. 
Woch. XLVI (1926), 700 f. 

diqi.actov, used as semaphor or signal post of a ship; cf. Am. Jour. Arch. 
XIX (1915), 477. 

&goactos, add Eur., Hipp. 820. 

Bantw (dye), add Batrachom. 220 and Luc., Vera Hist. I, 84. 

Baoreténs, add Soph., Antig. 941. 

Botév, add Eur., Hipp. 75. 

BeaBevcs in Eur., Hel. 703 translated as ‘‘spectator’’ by Pearson. 

Boitw, add Plut., Lys. XII. 

yvogitw, add Eur., Ion 1567. 

dams, add Arist., Eccles. 840. 

Sé ye, cf. Shorey, ‘‘Aé ye in Retort,’’ in Class. Phil. XIV (1919), 165-74. 
This is one of the periodicals which failed of recognition in the list published 
in part 2, pp. XXXVIII f. 

de.vétns as applied to an orator is translated ‘‘power’’ by C. D. Adams in 
Demosthenes and his Influence (1927), 91. 

It is to be hoped that future parts will appear with a maximum of prompt- 
ness, R. C. F. 
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The Poems, English, Latin, and Greek, of Richard Crashaw, edited by L. C. 

Martin. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1927. xcii + 473. 

Professor Martin’s new edition of Crashaw is a worthy addition to the 
Oxford series of seventeenth century poets which includes his own Vaughan 
and Professor Grierson’s Donne. Like its fellows, this is a sumptuous example 
of book-making and press-work; and, like the Donne, it immediately becomes 
the definitive and authoritative edition. Unlike Grierson’s work, Martin’s 
contains little by way of aesthetic appreciation or interpretation, little literary 
criticism. Indeed, we are prefatorily told that Crashaw’s ‘‘place among the 
more considerable poets of his time is now so well established as hardly to 
eall for repeated definition here;’’ and furthermore that Crashaw’s extrava- 
gant conceits no longer require apology, since students have attained the his- 
torical point of view, and can now—to quote Crashaw’s first critic of eminence 
—‘‘read each work of wit With the same spirit that its author writ.’’ 

Martin’s studies have been primarily biographical and bibliographical. His 
is the first edition of the Poems to include ‘‘the only piece of English prose 
from Crashaw’s hand known to exist,’’ a letter from ‘‘R. C.’’ written from 
Holland in 1643, apparently to one of the Ferrars of Little Gidding. Of this 
find, which is concerned not with poetry or mysticism but with business, the 
editor may be said somewhat to have exaggerated the importance. Rather 
more significant seems the discovery of the letter of recommendation which 
Queen Henrietta Maria wrote the Pope, in the course of which it is said that 
Crashaw had ‘‘esté Ministre en Angleterre’’: upon the poet’s Anglican or- 
dination students had hitherto been able only to speculate. This confirms the 
supposition that the poet, while Fellow of Peterhouse, was also Vicar of the 
adjoining Little St. Mary’s Church. 

Since Crashaw, though not a prolific composer, was an indefatigable re- 
viser, Martin does not, like preceding editors, attempt an eclectic text. Instead 
he gives us, for poems which underwent material alteration, the versions both 
of 1646 (editio princeps) and 1652. This is a great advantage to the study 
of such poems as the famous—to many, infamous—The Weeper, which suffered 
augmentation from twenty-three to thirty-one stanzas. 

Martin excludes two poems previously in the canon, and adds six MS poems 
certainly worthy of Crashaw, whatever one may think of the evidence adduced 
for their authenticity. 

The notes supply parallel passages and analogues, seldom attempting definite- 
ly to assign sources: much remains to be done by way of source study. Crashaw 
was, like Professor Lowes’ Coleridge, a learned and literary poet; and much 
allusion to and adaptation of his reading in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and English is quite what we should be prepared to find. 

Boston University AUSTIN WARREN 


Santal Folk Tales, edited by P. O. Bodding, Vol. I, pp. xvi + 369, Oslo, 1925, 
Vol. II, pp. 403, 1927. Institute for Comparative Research in Human Cul- 
ture, Series B II and VII. American representative: Harvard University 
Press. 

These volumes present, for the first time, to the scholarly world a large 
body of Santal folk tales in the original language with a parallel English 
translation. They are the results of a life-long study of the Santal traditions 
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made by Mr. Bodding during his career as missionary to the Santali. The 
great significance of the present volumes is briefly and convincingly set forth, 
in an introduction to Volume I, by Professor Sten Konow of the University 
of Oslo. 

The collection, which falls into four main divisions: stories about Jackals, 
Stories about Women, Humorous Tales, and Stories of Ogres, is briefly an- 
notated but not analyzed either from a linguistic or folkloristic angle. What 
ean be done on the basis the material presented is suggested by Professor 
Konow. The Santali are the most important representative of the Kolarian 
peoples, who, with the Dravidians, formed the bulk of the Pre-Aryan popu- 
lation. Their traditions have much in common with Hindu tales known to 
us from the Panchatanra and other collections. Their language, too, is largely 
Aryan. But, both in story and in speech, there is a strong substratum of Pre- 
Aryan elements. A full analysis of such a collection as Mr. Bodding’s should 
reveal an excellent picture of the gradual Aryanization of the early nations 
of India, and should, incidentally, throw light on any similar superimposition 
of one culture and one language upon a less dominant race. And, though the 
Aryan influence be the dominant, the results of the study will possibly reveal 
that the give and take has been great and that much of what has been con- 
sidered the product of Aryan India must in reality be ascribed to the earlier 
Kolarian or Dravidian culture. 

University of Iowa HENNING LARSEN 


Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 1927. 

The great range of the thirty articles of the memorial volume presented by 
friends and colleagues to Professor Falk is indicative of the wide scope of 
his own work and interests. Almost every phase of Germanic philology— 
linguistics, mythology, folklore, literary and cultural history—is represented. 
It is impossible to comment on each contribution; they are of varied interest 
and of unequal importance. Many of them, however, students of Germanics 
ean ill afford to ignore. 

For literary history, special interest is attached to Professor Paasche’s 
attempt to assign the authorship of the Speculum Regale to Archbishop Einar 
Smjorbak. Significant also is Johan Schreiner’s analysis of the conflicting 
accounts of the battle of Svolder and the death of Olaf Trygvason. Jén 
Helgason demonstrates that Arngrimur Jénsson, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, made use of a now lost MS. of the Heidreks Saga, and that this MS. 
was of the U type, possibly even the original of U. His findings prove that 
the U version is not merely a seventeenth century revamping of the saga. 
Textual criticism is represented, for scaldic poetry, by Finnur Jénsson’s study 
of the strophes of Holmgongu-Bersi Véleifsson, and, for Eddie poetry, by 
Magnus Olsen’s interpretation of Hdvamdl 33. For folklore, Reidar Christen- 
sen outlines a plan for an up-to-date edition of Norwegian charms and con- 
jurations. Liestol’s interpretation of Den store Béigen will interest also 
students of Ibsen. The linguistic studies range from Primitive Germanic to 
contemporary phonetics. Hjalmar Lindroth opens again the problem of the 
phonetic value of Prim. Gme. tenues. Marstrander argues that Gothic filudeiset 
is derived by dissimilation from *filuleisei. Sommerfelt offers an explanation 
for the vexed problem of the absence of i-umlaut in short radical syllable in 
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Old Norse. Significant for its keen observations and analysis is Elias Wessén’s 
study of the development of the inflectional system of feminine nouns in North 
Germanic. The volume closes with a valuable bibliography of Professor Falk’s 
printed works compiled by Dr. Selmer. 

University of Iowa HENNING LARSEN 


Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany. Studies in German Social Poetry, by 
Solomon Liptzin. viii-+ 187 pp. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. 

Up to the appearance of Solomon Liptzin’s new treatise, the specialist’s 
library lacked a work which adequately described the social movement in Ger- 
man lyries between 1830 and 1850. As the new book supplies this need, its 
contents should have been clearly summarized in the title. To be sure, the 
sub-title shows that Mr. Liptzin himself did not mean seriously to maintain 
that present Germany is modern only in its social convictions. Still, on page 
13 the author calls the purely social lyric ‘‘the most original contribution of 
this decade’’ and openly assumes that it alone lives on in modern Germany. 
Yet republican Germany very clearly finds most of its political ideas for the 
first time expressed in the lyric of the storm-birds of 1848 and hence does 
not feel their political poems to ‘‘be out of date’’ (p. 12). Furthermore, does 
the fact that a certain poetry (of doubtful artistic value, p. 4) is still read 
in modern Germany, really mean that it alone is ‘‘aesthetically valuable’’ and 
that we must ‘‘relegate the rest to the realm of history’’ (p. 13)? Here the 
author seems to have confused historic importance and aesthetic value. 

Inasmuch as this volume is the final outcome of years of laborious research, 
it naturally incorporates many of Dr. Liptzin’s earlier findings, although it is 
far from being merely a handy restatement. The second chapter, for instance, 
brings out with a clearness unattained before that Chamisso was the literary 
exponent of the middle class. In the third chapter, the somewhat hasty des- 
cription of the attitude of the Storm and Stress poets toward the lower classes 
seems to be of unequal merit. On the other hand, the author’s interpretations 
of Heine’s social tenets in the sixth and ninth chapters deserves praise. In 
the seventh chapter, the detailed story of the Silesian riots which Dr. Liptzin 
gave already in his ‘‘Weavers,’’ seems to be entirely out of place; and I 
doubt whether he is justified in recalling the versions of Willkomm and Prutz 
together in one breath with the one by Hauptmann which appeared almost 
forty years later (p. 122). 

The following minor mistakes could have easily been corrected: p. 5 (Klin- 
ger’s ‘‘Reisen vor der Siindflut’’ appeared already in 1795); p. 75 (the third 
line of the second stanza of the translation is falsely quoted); p. 170 (1. 3: 
Uberflusse should have been capitalized); p. 176 (1. 6 shows wrong arrange- 
ment); p. 182 (why are the last two stanzas of ‘‘Die Wanderratten’’ 
omitted?). 

New York University ERNST ROSE 


An Anthology of Medieval Latin, by Stephen Gaselee. xii-+140 pp. Mac- 
millan and Company, London, 1925. 
The author of this elegantly printed book evidently had no intention of 
introducing the reader to mediaeval institutions. He presents rather a col- 
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lection of interesting curios for the entertainment of the scholar. It is truly 
an anthology, but it is much more inclusive than the term ‘‘medieval’’ would 
indicate. The first texts are taken from inscriptions of the first century and 
from Petronius to illustrate the vulgar Latin, which is ‘‘of value as being in 
the direct ancestry of the forms of speech of the Middle Ages.’’ However, 
in the selections which follow there is no apparent effort to carry out the idea 
that mediaeval Latin rests on a vulgar Latin foundation; for most of the 
selections illustrate the better literary traditions; and the selections carry the 
reader far beyond the mediaeval period, the last being a letter of the Abbott 
of Einsiedeln written in 1916, which is included in the collection to show that 
Latin is in reality ‘‘a universal language—a more scholarly rival of Volapuk, 
Esperanto, and Ido.’’ 

Each selection is preceded by an introduction which is well suited to give 
the reader the right background and mood to appreciate the subject-matter. 
Occasional brief notes at the bottom of the page help to the understanding 
of obscure passages. There is an Appendix of Metrical Forms and an Index. 
University of Iowa FRANELIN H. POTTER 


Mediaeval Latin, by Karl Pomeroy Harrington. xxix-+ 698 pp. Allyn and 

Bacon, Boston, 1925. ; 

This is a book of selections designed to introduce the reader to mediaeval 
Latin. It contains an excellent, though brief, introduction in which the most 
obvious variations from classical standards are tabulated for the benefit of 
the beginner in this field. It is the belief of the author that certain portions 
of the text are suitable for the use of students even as early as in the second 
year of Latin study. This might possibly work out well with mature college 
students who want a short cut to the literature of mediaeval institutions. The 
book contains no special vocabulary for the use of students who are not 
familiar with mediaeval diction, but definitions needed for the understanding 
of the text are placed at the bottom of the page along with occasional ex- 
planatory notes. 

In the body of the book historical introductions are given for each of the 
writers cited, and with few exceptions the selections are extensive enough to 
give the reader adequate samples of the writings of each author represented. 
However, the space given to each of the writers is not an index of the relative 
importance which the author bears to mediaeval literature or institutions. For 
example, the reader of this book will know Alcuin by one short poem only, 
and Hrabanus Maurus is represented by eighteen ‘‘rude hexameters.’’ This 
illustrates the impossibility of making any selection from so wide a field 
which would be satisfactory to everyone. 

Perhaps the increased interest in mediaeval studies will result in a more 
exact definition of the term ‘‘mediaeval’’ itself. The selections in the present 
book cover the period from the Peregrinatio (late fourth century) to Milton 
and represent over a hundred different writers. They are well chosen to 
present the life and thought of the different periods in many varying aspects 
of history, religion, government, schools, private life, and literary art. The 
book carries the mind of the reader through thirteen centuries. The writings 
of that mediaeval period in which Latin was the vernacular and the only avail- 
able literary language have an intrinsic interest far different from that of the 
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more or less artificial scholastic Latin writings produced after the modern 
vernaculars had well-developed literatures. Harrington has included both 
fields, but the scholar who is interested in the Middle Ages will begrudge the 
space given to Milton and several other writers of the period of the Renaissance 
at the expense perhaps of Asser who has not been represented at all. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by numerous well-chosen illus- 
trations. In a book of this size, containing such a great variety of material, 
the absence of an index is a serious fault. 

University of Iowa FRANKLIN H. POTTER 


A Primer of Medieval Latin, by Charles H. Beeson. 389 pp. Scott, Foresman 

and Company, Chicago, 1925. 

Professor Beeson prepared this book at the request of several mediaevalists 
who felt the need of a Latin reader introductory to mediaeval literature. Part 
I contains about three hundred pages of prose, followed by Part II consisting 
of about seventy pages of poetry. Within each of the major divisions of the 
book the chronological arrangement is approximately followed, except that 
the first forty-two selections, making about eighty pages of prose, are ar- 
ranged regardless of chronology with a view to furnishing very easy selections 
for the use of beginners in this field; so that a student who has completed a 
full high-school course in Latin should find it possible to read the greater 
part of the book without much difficulty. The period covered by the selections 
is that of the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. Within this period all the 
most important writers have been included, and the subject-matter is uniformly 
interesting and worth while, although inevitably the samples are sometimes 
disappointingly meager. Law, theology, and diplomata have been excluded 
as they offer too many difficulties to be included in a book of this scope. The 
Introduction deals summarily with the peculiarities of mediaeval Latin, in- 
cluding versification. At the end of the book is the very brief Vocabulary 
of words whose meanings cannot be found in the standard Latin dictionaries. 
Footnotes furnish brief historical introductions to the writers and give such 
expository helps as are needed by the readers for whom this book was planned. 
The student who wishes to get even an elementary understanding of mediaeval 
literature will constantly feel the need of more information than these historical 
introductions furnish. 

The book is well edited and practically free from errors. On page 38, line 
32 read petebant. The note on perpete on page 224 should have been given on 
page 43, where the word first occurs. An index would have added much to 


the usefulness of the book. 
University of Iowa FRANKLIN H. POTTER 


Philippe de Commynes: Mémoires; édités par Joseph Calmette, professeur & 
la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, avec la collaboration du Chanoine G. 
Durville, conservateur-adjoint du Musée Dobrée [Les Classiques de 1 ’Histoire 
de France au Moyen Age] Tome Ier (1464-1474). 

Philippe de Commynes was a nobleman in the service of Louis XI. His 
intimate acquaintance with European diplomacy of his day, his taste for 
psychological analysis, together with his excellent literary style, have given 
his memoirs a well deserved popularity. The present volume comprises Books 
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I-III, the whole to be complete in three volumes. The best previous edition 
is that by Mandrot, in 1901-1903, in the Collection de textes pour l’étude et 
l’enseignement de l’histoire, based on the Polignac MS. The present edition 
is based on the Dobrée MS, which M. Calmette considers more faithful to the 
lost original. The introduction includes a brief biographical and critical note, 
an account of the extant MSS and earlier editions, and a classified bibliogra- 
phy of sixty-five titles. Historical notes and variants are reduced to the 
minimum to avoid cumbersome detail and reduplication of previous editions. 
On the contrary, an advantage over earlier editions is the fact that terms un- 
familiar to one not versed in fifteenth century French are explained in the 
footnotes. The work is fully up to the standard set by the general editor of 
this series, M. Halphen, in his edition of Einhard’s Vie de Charlemagne, pre- 
viously reviewed in these columns. 

University of Iowa WaLtuHer I. BRANDT 


Milton’s Semitic Studies and some manifestations of them in his poetry, by 
Harris Francis Fletcher, Assistant Professor of English in the University 
of Illinois. University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

This study is so interesting that one has to regret that Professor Fletcher 
has touched only the surface of the subject. He gives a detailed account of 
how Milton studied the Semitic languages, but it would have been much more 
important to know what use the poet made of his knowledge of these languages. 

Milton translated nine of the Psalms from the Hebrew into English verse. 
Only one of these Psalms is examined. The author’s contention that Milton’s 
deviations from the original are due to the influence of other English metrical 
translations may be valid, but something more than a comparison of one psalm 
with the original Hebrew should have been offered to support this contention. 

It is evident that the author had more material before him than he cared 
to embody in his study of Milton’s use of Semitic material in Paradise Lost. 
He clearly establishes his point that Milton’s Muse is the Hebrew ‘‘Shekinah,’’ 
and he gives a carefully documented account of the rabbinical embellishments 
of the Story of the Fall. But this is only a small part of what should have 
been done. Milton’s Semitic studies contributed much more to Paradise Lost, 
and it would be interesting to have a detailed examination of the subject. One 
must wonder why there is no consideration of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes in this study. 

Only praise can be given to the careful treatment of Milton’s Semitic train- 
ing and equipment, but one has to regret that the forty-one pages devoted to 
the poet’s use of Semitic material furnish only an introduction to a great field 
which demands thorough investigation. 

University of Dubuque HERMANN 8. FICKE 


Arthur of Britain, by E. K. Chambers. Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1927. 

In a conveniently small volume (three-hundred pages include appendices, 
bibliography, and index as well as the seven chapters of discussion) Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers has turned his attention to the field of Arthurian scholarship. 
Perhaps his work does not fully carry out the cover promise of surveying ‘‘ the 
whole subject of the Arthurian story in medieval Europe and particularly in 
England,’’ but within the limits of his chapter headings it would be hard to 
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suggest more satisfactory treatment. He does not attempt to clear away the 
entire tangle of underbrush and make a definite path to the understanding 
of the complex relationship between the main tale of Arthur and the many 
romances of knightly adventure which were associated with it to form the 
matter of Britain. He does, however, give the most probable explanation 
according to the present state of knowledge. With certain reservations he 
accepts the conclusions of the late J. D. Bruce, whose bibliography and gen- 
eral treatment he recommends as the most complete in the field. 

The chapter on Arthur and Mythology might well be read and reread at 
periodic intervals by anyone working in this beguiling field. It is sympathetic 
to possible influences and yet so sane and well-balanced that one finishes it 
with a restored sense of proportion. His discussion of the Round Table is 
also a demonstration of common-sense finding a way among enticing mirages. 
Evidently, however, his study was completed before the appearance of the 
article by Mrs. Laura Hibbard Loomis entitled Arthur’s Round Table, which 
presents convincing evidence that the immediate source of the literary con- 
ception of the Round Table as a symbol of Christian fellowship was the 
traditional depicting of the Eucharistic scene in ecclesiastical art. 

But the chief claim of this book to a definitive presentation of values is 
in the field of historic legend. Here Sir Edmund has done something which 
tempts one to use the term indispensable. His task was, of course, much 
simplified by the earlier study of R. H. Fletcher on The Arthurian Material 
in the Chronicles, but this study forms only a section of the field he examines. 
He has ranged through the lives of the saints and Latin compilations of a 
general nature, then from all these materials he makes clear the grounds for 
‘‘the acceptance of Arthur’’ and the claims for his historicity. The useful- 
ness of the work is also greatly increased by the inclusion of ‘‘the records; ’’ 
that is, the passages referring to Arthur in the various works discussed. This 
collection of Latin documents, together with the critical discussion of the 
whole field by the author of The Medieval Stage, furnishes a volume most 
convenient for reference and a very present help in the various troubles one 
is likely to meet when wandering in the paths of Arthurian investigation. 
University of Iowa NELLIE SLAYTON AURNER 


One Word More on Browning, by Frances Theresa Russell. xi-+- 157 pp. Stan- 

ford University Press, Stanford University, California, 1927. 

It is not often these days that one finds a writer of pure criticism, a writer 
who devotes himself to aesthetic considerations and literary values. Biography, 
philosophy, historical and social backgrounds have come to assume a larger 
place in writings even about poetry. Mrs. Russell’s book is an exception to 
the rule, being a book of criticism; its substance is that, and there is good 
critical stuff in the book. The bibliographical material at the end seems to 
me valuable also; particularly because the essays convinced me that Mrs. 
Russell’s judgment is sound. 

Mrs. Russell’s attitude is sympathetic, but not sentimental, rather balanced 
and sane; much that she says is not new, but most of it has an original slant. 
Especially in the chapter, The Poet in Love and the Man in Love, I thought 
her approach original and interesting in its discussion of Browning’s portrayal 
of unhappy love as not inconsistent with his own happiness in love. There 
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is originality too in the next chapter, His Flair for Feelings, where Mrs. Russell 
assigns Browning to the customary borderland between poetry and psychology, 
but takes up in a stimulating way his treatment of emotions ‘‘chosen from 
the middle register,’’ such as disgust, envy, fear, joy, pity, and shame, and 
shows that Browning’s genius lies, in some measure, in his sense for shades 
of emotion. The chapter entitled His Saving Grace of Pessimism is a godsend. 
We have grown weary of strident optimism about God in his heaven, so that 
it is pleasant to have pointed out to us with emphasis the ever-recurring note 
of pessimism, the ‘‘wistful minor of the Toccata,’’ as Mrs. Russell puts it. 
So it is with other chapters in this intelligent and satisfactory book. As to 
style, one might object to so many ‘‘ quotations in solution’’ and, because the 
style is usually so literary, to occasional lapses into colloquial phrase. H. C. 


Main Currents of Modern French Drama, by Hugh A. Smith. XV + 307 pp. 

+ bibliography. Holt, 1925. 

A book on such a subject as this must and does contain two main elements: 
facts as represented by biography, names and dates of plays, outlines of plots, 
the purpose and influence of writers; and opinions as represented by estimates 
of the relative importance of dramatists, their philosophy of life, their strength 
and shortcomings. So far as the first factor is concerned one does not expect 
to find anything to criticise in the work of a man who has given years to his 
subject. On the second point any reviewer should hesitate to venture, even 
if he disagreed, to set his personal opinions or judgments against another’s. 
What remains, then, is to place before a certain group of readers some in- 
formation about this newest book on a most interesting subject. 

The first chapter serves as a background by reviewing briefly the course of 
French drama before 1830. Then follow chapters on the romantic drama, 
later verse drama, Scribe, the mid-century social drama, other realists, the 
théatre libre, Brieux, Curel, Hervieu, other recent writers, and symbolism and 
the static drama of Maeterlinck. Each chapter presents the facts concerning 
the dramatist’s life and work, brief descriptions of important plays, their 
sources or influence and an evaluation of the writer and his pieces. 

The author has protected himself from the critic who does not find mention 
of this or that writer or play by stating that the book is made up on a frankly 
and arbitrarily selective basis with no pretense at being a complete catalogue 
of names and titles. As one of the ‘‘many students in my course on the 
modern French drama’’ to whom the book is dedicated the reviewer is glad 
that Professor Smith has put into permanent form the results of his lectures 
and studies in an always interesting field of French literature. 

University of Iowa CHARLES E. YOUNG 


The Plays of Beawmont and Fletcher. By E. H. C. Oliphant. xvii + 553 pp. 

New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1927. 

Professor Oliphant’s encyclopedic work on the Beaumont and Fletcher corpus 
is a welcome gift to all students of Elizabethan drama. To a smaller number, 
indeed, interested in research in the fascinating field of later Elizabethan 
drama, it will be not merely welcome, but indispensable. For this elaborate 
revision of the author’s epoch-making work, his articles in Englische Studien 
1890-91, is much more than a mere re-statement of his views on the authorship 
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of the plays in the Beaumont and Fletcher folios. It collects and summarizes 
all that has been done on this topic, stating not merely the views, but also 
the reasons of other scholars, collecting all the external evidence available, 
analysing the style of a dozen or more playwrights who may or may not have 
contributed to the corpus, and extending his investigations to a considerable 
number of plays Stukely, The Birth of Merlin, The Widow, and Julius Caesar, 
etc. which are not, as a rule associated with either of the names of the great 
‘‘twin brethren.’’ 

One may hesitate to accept Oliphant’s results in bulk. Your reviewer in- 
elines to differ with him on various matters of detail, but the severest critic 
must acknowledge that he has given us all the matter necessary to form a 
judgment and has never suppressed or neglected evidence that seems to tell 
against his own opinion. The frank honesty of his work is everywhere ap- 
parent, notably in his readiness to change his previously expressed opinions. 
Equally noteworthy and laudable is his independence. Fully aware of earlier 
judgments, his work is essentially his own; in fact he indulges in rather sharp 
eriticism of scholars who incline to rest unthinkingly in traditional opinion. 

His method of analysis may be briefly stated. In the first place he collects 
whatever external testimony is available, holding rightly that first hand ex- 
ternal evidence must outweigh all subjective judgments as to style, technique, 
and so forth. He warns against the danger of attempting to minimize ex- 
ternal evidence when opposed to the individual impression of the critic—an 
error not infrequent in the work of such a radical as J. M. Robertson. The 
internal evidence, on the other hand, on which he lays most weight is not so 
much the dramatic or the moral, as the purely literary, the vocabulary of word 
and phrase, the construction of sentences, the ‘‘ facture of the verse,’’ i.e. its 
metrical characteristics, and last, but not least, ‘‘the indefinite music that 
permeates it all.’’ Here one might think the purely individualistic would 
introduce a factor of error, but to a student whose ear, like that of the author 
is trained by long familiarity with Elizabethan dramatic verse, this test is 
perhaps the first and surest. Take, for example, his judgment on the much- 
disputed question of Shakespeare’s part authorship of The Two Noble Kins- 
men. He quotes a couple of passages from the first and last acts and remarks 
that they seem to him ‘‘not merely the work of Shakespeare, but of Shake- 
speare at his best. .. . The much suggested Massinger could not have come 
within measurable distance of the play’s attainment’’ in ‘‘the run of the 
verse, the compressed and elliptical methods of utterance, the sovereign way 
in which words are bent to his purpose, the boldness of the imagery, the 
grandeur of the thought.’’ Here is a frank and decisive literary judgment— 
one in which, by the way, all students of Massinger will concur. 

On the other hand it seems unlikely that many students of Shakespeare 
will agree with Oliphant’s analysis of Julius Caesar. He accepts Fleay’s hypo- 
thesis of two original plays of which the present is a clumsy amalgamation. 
The original author he holds to be Marlowe, the adapter Shakespeare, aided, 
or revised in two scenes by Beaumont. Against this opinion it may be stated 
with some confidence that the external evidence cited by Oliphant as establish- 
ing the existence of a Caesar play by Marlowe proves nothing more than that 
the name and certain incidents connected with the life and death of the 
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mightiest Julius were familiar to the scholarly playwrights of the pre-Shake- 
spearian era, a fact which needs no proof. As to Marlowe’s hand in the ex- 
isting text Oliphant himself admits that the style of Julius Caesar is not 
‘‘markedly his;’’ and the very small portion which he allots to Beaumont is 
in itself, I think, an argument against that author’s presence. If Beaumont 
had ever been called in to revise a play by Shakespeare—a thing in itself hard- 
ly eredible—he would hardly have confined himself to touching up the two 
scenes in which Oliphant detects his presence. And the lovely passage cited 
from the fourth act which he declares to be ‘‘pure Beaumont’’ may, I think, 
better be conceived as the type of Shakespearian verse, marked by a distinctly 
lyrical strain on which Beaumont was later to model his own lyric and elegiac 
passages. 

In a work of such length crowded with such a multitude of details it is not 
surprising that there should be a certain number of errors and omissions. 
Among the latter may be noted the failure to mention Lockert’s edition of 
The Fatal Dowry, which contains a study of Field’s characteristics well worthy 
the author’s notice. Walter Graham’s reprint of the first edition of The 
Double Falsehood (Western Reserve University Bulletin, May 1920) also de- 
serves mention. The prologue to The Mad Lover distinctly mentions ‘‘the 
writers,’’ not the single author as Oliphant (p. 142) asserts. It is inaccurate 
to say (p. 101) that Dr. Thomas suggested Fletcher’s authorship of Revenge 
for Honour. Thomas concludes his study of this drama by saying: ‘‘It may 
be taken as proved that Glapthorne had a hand in the final shaping of the 
play.’’ The suggestion that Fletcher or a pupil of his may have been the 
original author rests on the identification of this play with The Paricide, 
licensed by Herbert in 1624, a date which seems to exclude the possibility of 
Glapthorne as the first author. Oliphant does not notice the possibility of 
this identification. 

But these are trivial matters. The value of the work, and no one can rate 
the value higher than your reviewer, lies in its breadth, its method, its in- 
dependence, and, in the main, the actual results obtained. 

Princeton University T. M. PARROTT 


Thomas Hardy from Serial to Novel, by Mary Ellen Chase. The University of 

Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 1927. 

Students of Hardy have known for some time that there are marked differ- 
ences between the magazine version and the book version of several of his 
novels. Professor Beach’s study of ‘‘ Bowdlerized Versions of Hardy’’ in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association for December, 1921, where 
The Return of the Native was considered in detail, made that clear. The 
present work of Professor Chase is an attempt to expand Professor Beach’s 
initial work along this line by making a careful study of three of the novels— 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess of the D’Urbercilles, and Jude the Obscure— 
and showing what alterations they underwent from periodical publication to 
book form. The general conclusions Miss Chase comes to are summarized in 
these two paragraphs: 

‘<First, the minor alterations—those in characterization, in setting, in the 
improvement of literary atmosphere and of diction and sentence structure— 
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were made simply because of the author’s desire to improve the literary quality 
of his novel before that novel should be published in book form. 

‘*Second, the various alterations (those of incident and fact), which were 
evidently made either to add sensationalism and suspense to his story or to 
eliminate the extremely unorthodox, the unconventional, and the improper, were 
necessitated by the demands of the magazine editor who had bought Hardy’s 
wares, but who must regard the investment in the light of his reading public.’’ 

Because of the last noted concessions or compromises Miss Chase would have 
her reader believe that Hardy prostituted his genius, stultified his ideals, as an 
artist. 

On the surface, Miss Chase makes out a strong case, but one wonders whether 
the time has yet arrived for a study of this sort. Miss Chase admits that we 
do not yet have access to Hardy’s extensive correspondence and that certain 
material circumstances of his life will not be known for some time to come. 
These things, when they are available, may throw valuable light on the matter, 
and the present reviewer believes they will. The essay on ‘‘Candour in Eng- 
lish Fiction’’, published in the New Review, January, 1890, makes clear that 
Hardy had very positive eonvictions about the right and wrong of giving in to 
magazine editors who have no other thought than that of the family circle, and 
the inference is a fair test that he did not allow these editors to emasculate his 
stories as they did without protest, and vigorous protest. At any rate, the mat- 
ter is one that cannot be decided until all the data are in, and that time has 
not yet come. 

University of Iowa Sam -B. SLOAN 





